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HE crowd which, of late years, has gathered about 
the entrances to Westminster at the opening of Par- 
fiament, was missing on Tuesday last. Only for a few 
minutes were there more people to be seen than on ordi- 
days, and these had no cheers for any Minister or 
leader. The change is variously ascribed to the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone, the cold weather, and the 
lack of interest in a Parliament so visibly impotent and 


moribund. 


The legislative programme announced in the Queen’s 
Speech is destitute of surprises. The appropriate sops 
to be thrown to the various sections of the Government 
majority we had already exactly apportioned. Yet, ina 
lucus a non lucendo sense, the Speech may be described 
asremarkable. The main point was indicated admirably 
by Lord Salisbury on Tuesday afternoon, when he said : 
“Almost every Speech that I can remember promised 
the House of Commons that both efficiency and economy 
should be observed in the Estimates that were forth- 
coming. But there is not a word of that in this Speech. 
Ican only construe that curious omission by supposing 
that the party for economy and the party for efficiency 
were equally balanced in the Cabinet; and that, after 
lengthened conflict, they determined to say nothing 
about either efficiency or economy.” 


On Wednesday Sir George Trevelyan made a rather 
clever speech at Bethnal Green in support of the Pro- 
gressive policy of the London County Council. He 
indulged in a good deal of wild talk about the Moderates, 
who, he said, wanted London cut up into ten separate 
bodies, spending their entire rates upon themselves, and 
wished to live in selfish isolation from their poorer 
brethren. But he made a good point in referring to the 
complaint of the Moderates that the rates of London are 
sohigh. ‘*At Leeds,” he said, ‘‘ they are as high as 
6s. in the pound; in that model municipality, Birming- 
ham, they are 6s.” This certainly takes away somewhat 
from the glamour of Mr. Chamberlain’s panegyric of 
his favourite city, and rather dulls the point of his 
temarks about the London rates. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, at a meeting of the Society of Arts the same 
evening, expressed his belief in trade unionism as a 
solution of the labour problem. We cannot, however, 
follow him when he gives it as his opinion ‘‘ that trade 
unions and labour associations will eventually be found 
to be antagonistic to socialistic principles.” Surely 
every disciplined association of men is a form of Social- 
ism as opposed to Individualism. Nor can we see how 
Voluntary co-operation can be opposed immediately or 
eventually to State-Socialism. 


Lord Londonderry, speaking at Blackpool on Friday 
fast, infelicitously remarked that the House of Lords, 
M rejecting the Home Rule Bill, is supported by the 


‘not from the centres of intelligence, but from the 
country voters.” Perhaps Hodge may not be so intelli- 
gent as his town cousin, but to draw such invidious 


distinctions between them is not the way to win votes. 


On the same day Mr. Carson made some forcible com- 
ments on the proposed Irish Land Bill at Royston. He 
described it as ‘‘a sop to Irish Nationalists, and a bribe 


to the Unionist farmers of Ulster.” No reliance, how- 
ever, he said, could be placed on the report of the 
majority of the Select Committee: first, because every 
member of the majority had, by voting for Mr. Kilbride’s 
Bill, pledged himself, before hearing any evidence, to 
the principles underlying the report, and, secondly, 
because the Committee had refused to hear the evidence 
of landlords or professional men independent of the 
Land Commission. An excellent summary of the chief 
objections to the Bill. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes left last Saturday for the Cape after 
the ceremony at Osborne which made him a member 
of the Privy Council. He appeared to be in a more 
cheerful frame of mind than has lately been the case 
with him. At any rate, he remarked to a representative 
of the Press that his visit to England ‘‘ had been a very 
pleasant and a most satisfactory one.” We have no 
doubt that it was ‘‘very pleasant” and ‘‘ most satis- 
factory” to himself and his friends, but it was possibly 
not equally pleasant and satisfactory to shareholders of 
the British South Africa Company, who showed a curious 
eagerness to sell their shares after his speech at the last 
meeting of the Company. 


In the general redistribution of diplomatic patronage 
which Signor Crispi has been making, the Italian 
Embassy in London finds at its head a distinguished 
military commander and writer, General Ferrero. The 
appointment is unexceptionable, but this seems hardly 
the word to describe the selection of Count Tornielli for 
the trying post of Italian ambassador at Paris. It is not 
forgotten that this amiable diplomatist, while serving his 
king in London, gave utterance in a public speech to 
sentiments at which the French Government took 
umbrage. Franco-Italian relations have been more or 
less strained ever since, and recently the friction neared 
the point of an open diplomatic rupture. Under these 
circumstances the appearance of Count Tornielli in Paris 
as an official peacemaker gives us pause. 


The case of Lord Tweedmouth’s cheque-book and the 
Irish Parliamentary Party is still not quite as clear as it 
might be, but it seems to be the fact that no cheque was 
drawn, or, at all events, passed between the contracting 
parties. The confusion arose from the dull Saxon 
supposition that when a member of the Party Committee 
like Mr. Blake, and salaried spokesmen of the Party like 
Messrs. O’Brien and Diamond, said a certain thing, it 
had probably some foundation in fact. The explanation 
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now offered is that they created a scandal through mere 
exuberance of verbosity. 


The rupture in the Parliamentary organization of the 
Anti-Parnellite Party has been completed by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Healy from the Committee to which, on 
Tuesday, he was only elected by the margin of a vote or 
two, and on which he would have stood quite alone. His 
followers in Ireland having obtained control of the 
executive of the National Federation, a struggle will now 
ensue between the Party Committee and the Home 
Party “‘ machine,” with the odds heavily in favour of 


Tim. 


_ Last week we called for an official explanation from 
Lord Herschell of his alleged intention to remove 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams ‘‘from a position which 
he was filling to the entire satisfaction of the mercantile 
community and the legal profession,” to use the Lord 
Chancellor's own words. Lord Herschell’s vindication 
of his proceedings on Tuesday in the House of Lords 
cannot be said to be completely satisfactory. We are, 
of course, glad to learn that there was ‘‘no friction” 
between him and Mr. Justice Williams in regard to the 
New Zealand case, and that such conferences as he has 
had with the Judge in respect to the winding up of com- 
ies have been ‘‘throughout of a friendly character.” 
The Lord Chancellor, however, makes the remarkable 
admission that ‘‘the experience of a more permanent 
. transfer of winding-up cases has been under considera- 
tion” on public grounds; and not only this, but it 
appears that even before the Press began to discuss the 
question he had determined ‘‘to leave matters as they 
were,” and had communicated that determination to his 
secretary. Nowas Lord Herschell is, we suppose, a man 
of average common-sense, why on earth did he not com- 
municate his determination to some one who could corro- 
borate his statement? It is all very well to talk about 
the intolerable position of a public man who is subjected 
to slander and is expected to reply to it in the news- 
pers; but why should a Lord Chancellor be privileged 

in this respect more than a Prime Minister? Has Lord 
Rosebery never written a letter of explanation to a daily 
paper? If Lord Herschell found his position so irksome 
one would have imagined that he would have seized the 
earliest opportunity of removing any false idea of his 
intentions from the public mind; but he did not choose 
to doso. At the best this proves an extraordinary lack 
of judgment on his part. We hope that Mr. Justice 
Williams will now at last break silence, and publicly 
bear witness to the accuracy of Lord Herschell’s state- 


ments. 


Mr. J. H. Wilson can no longer defer his action for 
libel against the Shipping Federation on the plea of want 
of means. In a letter which appeared in the Times of 
Monday, Mr. T. H. Robinson, the editor of Fazrpilay, 
offered to deposit £600 with Messrs. Burt, Howell, and 
John Burnsastrustees, todefray the costs of legal proceed- 
ings in connection with the alleged forged circular, the 
conditions being that the action should be commenced at 
once, and that Mr. Wilson should himself go into the wit- 
ness-box. Wecannot but feel surprised that Mr. Wilson 
did not immediately close with the offer. It was, how- 
ever, not until Wednesday that he replied, and then to the 
effect that ‘‘Mr. Robinson is just a month too late with 
his offer.” He went on: ‘‘I am now completing arrange- 
ments to deal with three of my other libellers, and will 
eventually deal with some more.” We can only infer 
from these statements that Mr. Wilson had the necessary 
funds for a libel action a month ago ; how is it then that 
he has not yet entered an action for libel against the 
Shipping Federation, as he said in his letter tothe 7imes 
of December 28 he would do as soon as he had the 
means? But the ardour of Mr. Wilson’s first impulse 
has given place to caution, and he now adds: ‘I shall 
not consult Mr. Robinson as to whom I should take 
action against, nor yet will be bound down by any con- 
ditions.” He professes also to ‘‘quite understand the 
game of Mr. Robinson and the Shipping Federation, 
which is to involve one in endless litigation.” Mr. 
Wilson’s game is beyond us ; we do not understand the 
wounded honour that finds no salve in justice when it 
is offered gratis 
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- both over 7000 tons, have been sunk, and the end must 
’ now beathand. The cold, we are told, is intense, and we 
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An influential deputation of shipowners, With- §;, 
Donald Currie as chief spokesman, waited on Mr, 
at the Board of Trade last Tuesday, to protest agains, 
the new rules of the road at sea in regard to Sound 
signals in fogs and screened side-lights. Mr, B; 
who had evidently taken some trouble to work Up the 
main facts of the case, expressed himself wijlj to 
appoint a committee to investigate the latter quali 
but in regard to the former, declared that “‘if the Wishes 
of the deputation were realized, this country would be 
in the absurd position of having urged upon othe 
Governments to adopt the conclusions of the Washino. 
ton Conference and then turning against them,” }; 
appears also that the new rules will be universally iy 
force before the lapse of many months. Clearly, there. 
fore, as the opinion of the whole British mercantij. 
marine is against the use of the sound signals in 
tion, England must be content for once to stultify her. 
self and to sacrifice her pride to her interests ; and Mr 
Bryce, far from urging the shortness of the time as an 
invincible difficulty in the way of cancelling or modify; 
Rule 15, should immediately open communications with 
foreign Governments for that purpose. But these dila: 
and dignified Professors will have their speeches ; it js 
only men of business who are not allowed such excuses, 


Considerable progress has been made in the French 
Chamber of Deputies toward that alliance of Radicals 
and Socialists which the events of the past month have 
foreshadowed. The Socialist leader, M. Millerand, 
secured a majority for his motion that the Chamber 
should take into its own hands the investigation of the 
scandal which, it is alleged, envelopes the Midi-Orléans 
Railways Conventions of 1883. It is true that the 
Chamber, in using the power thus arrogated to itself, 
‘has appointed a committee of inquiry believed to be 
friendly to the implicated officials, but any such attempt 
to hush the matter up can only increase the mischief, 
M. Rochefort’s remarkable reception upon his return to 
Paris has been accepted adroitly by him as a proof that 
the public desire, above all things, a relentless warfare 
upon corruption in political life. This issue affords a 
common ground upon which Socialists and Radicalscan 
unite, and upon which enough members of the Extreme 
Right can join them, on opportune occasions, to wreck 
any possible Government. 


The obstinacy of the defence of Wai-hei-wei has lent 
a neW interest to the history of the war in the East. 
The Chinese Admiral has fought splendidly ; his two best 
battle-ships, the ‘‘Ting Yuen” and the ‘“‘Chen Yuen,” 


have no doubt that the Japanese are losing thousands 
from this cause alone, while the Chinese, with their 
superior physique, are comparatively unharmed. Stil, 
the issue of the war cannot be doubted ; intelligence 
has too many advantages in these days to be balked for 


long. 


If the average Englishman has at heart a feeling of 
something like contempt for the Frenchman, it cannot 
be denied that the feeling is repaid by the Frenchman 
with an ill-will amounting to hatred. An example of 
this wasafforded by the scene that took place last Saturday 
in the French Chamber, when the Government was” 
peril of being turned out for accepting the contract of 
an English instead of a French firm for the transport of 
a number of river gunboats to Madagascar. The French 
firm wanted a million of francs for the transport, and 
would not guarantee the arrival of the gunboats in g 
time, which would mean, in case of delay, much loss 
life through fever. The English firm was ready 
carry out the transport for 460,000 francs, and guaf 
anteed the delivery of the gunboats. General Mercier, 
therefore, could not do otherwise than sign the contract 
with the English firm, as the present Minister of W 
tried to explain to his Chauvinistic audience. ButitW! 
with difficulty that M. Le Myre de Vilers and Adm 
Besnard, the new Minister of Marine, succeeded in 00 
vincing the Chamber that the rescinding of the contré 
would seriously embarrass the Madagascar expedition 
And we English are accused of being insular and pF 
vincial ! 
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CHAMBERLAINISM. 


STRANGE fatality seems to pursue Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In spite of his ability—and,there are few 
men in or out of the House who are abler—he con- 
tinually manages to exasperate his opponents while 
leaving his friends with an uneasy sense that there 
js something lacking in his dialectic. It might be 
said that he is the only Radical who has turned Con- 
servative. When the Duke of Devonshire, or Mr. 
Goschen, or Sir Henry James make Conservative 
speeches, they perform their task with a good grace; 
the new clothes fit them as well as, or even better than, 
the old, and to draw attention to the change of raiment 
would therefore be impertinent. But Mr. Chamberlain 
is not at home in the Conservative garb; he cannot 
of historic traditions with a becoming sense of 
pride, or dwell upon the associations which link genera- 
tion to generation with the tender reverence of those 
who love to feel their individual fortunes absorbed in 
the larger destinies of national life. He warns the 
County Council that, though they may get hold of the 
Guildhall, they will not feel comfortable sitting under 
‘the shadow of Gog and Magog!” ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, 
they would be in the position of those misguided indivi- 
duals who think to conceal the shortness (szc) of their origin 
by providing themselves with a whole lot of ready-made 
ancestors from an old curiosity shop in Wardour Street.” 
This may be excellent fooling; but is it more? Mr. 
Chamberlain may feel such social disadvantages—we 
rather doubt it, however—but why does he assume that it 
would be impossible for the County Council to ‘‘ live up” 
to the traditions of the City of London? why does he 
exemplify the associations which dignify history by means 
of the grotesque figures of Gog and Magog? If any one 
could make Mr. Chamberlain a deyout Catholic, he would 
soon take a high place among the men of this genera- 
tion whom England honours. Will no one teach him to 
love gargoyles and wingéd fiends fantastically fanged, 
and airy pinnacles that lead the eye into the blue, and, 
above all, the tender credulous imagination that gave these 
birth! He must be educated to love incense and Latin 
prayers, and saints’ feet polished by the lips of countless 
nerations of worshippers, and all useless and beauti- 
ful things, before he can enter into his kingdom. If he 
accept the réle in the proper spirit, it will do Mr. Chamber- 
lain good to be a Conservative, just as it did the Duke of 
Devonshire good to be a Liberal ; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
development is not only possible, but most desirable, 
for he has a knack of giving the Democracy useful lessons 
that they are all too unwilling tolearn, ‘‘ You may try 
if you like to put all the taxation on the rich, and you 
may try till you are black in the face, but you will not do 
it. Whatever you do the pressure of taxation will 
ultimately, and in the long run, fall upon the poor.” 
Now this is not the whole truth, as we dare say Mr. 
Chamberlain suspects, but it is a great part of the 
truth ; some 80 or go per cent of the truth, we regret to 
say. And it is so true as this because human beings in 
the mass are almost as imperfect as Mr. Chamberlain 
would have us believe himself to be. Now this important 
truth needs to be apprehended not only by the County 
Council, but by the majority of the electorate, and no 
one is better fitted by nature and by training to bri 
such three-quarter truths home to the majority. And if 
Mr. Chamberlain once gets to hold these beliefs in sorrow 
and humility as partial truths that require to be improved 
out of existence, goodness knows how valuable he 
may become to us, with his alertness and lucidity, his 
industry and courage. For Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning in 
his present half-regenerate state is clear. You cannot 
tax the rich man, he says practically: first, because his 
selfish enjoyments and pleasures take up but a small 
portion of his income, and he will not suffer them 
to be curtailed; he will rather dismiss dependents, or 
cut down wages to market prices, or in some way or 
other transfer his burden to the shoulders of the over- 
burdened. We are afraid, as we have said, that the 
doctrine is in great measure true, but it is not a com- 
fortable doctrine, much less an elevating or an inspiring 
doctrine ; and we do not like Mr. Chamberlain the better 
for forcing it upon us and exulting in its truth in this 


victorious, confident way of his. Had he ever appre- 


ciated the nothingness of life and the swiftness with 
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which the fall of the curtain cuts short the career of the 
players, he would not preach the dismal facts of indi- 
vidual selfishness with such triumphant lighthearted- 
ness. 


**RESOLUTION,” OR REVOLUTION. 


I" is often tacitly accepted that the true Conservative 

policy is one of opposition to all change. Conser- 
vatives are desirous, we are informed, to preserve the 
great institutions of this country, and that policy demands 
their entire energy. We may assert with Mr. Balfour 
that this is an active policy, that nothing can be pre- 
served—neither property, nor health, nor even affection 
—without effort, and care, and sacrifice ; but we cannot 
for one moment admit that the Conservative party has 
no other aim than to preserve the chief institutions of 
the country. Change is a law of life, a necessity of our 
very being; a party that stands for immobility is vowed 
to defeat. Considered in regard to the House of Lords, 
these truisms simply mean that one party is desirous of 
ending that institution, and the other party is desirous 
of mending it ; there is no party desirous of keeping it 
as it is. at this is the fact appeared plainly from the 
debates of Tuesday afternoon in both Houses. 

When we made this statement some weeks ago, we 
were told by some of our friends in the Press that we 


were mis-stating the fact and only revealing personal 
predilections. ow we can quote the Marquis of 
Salisbury in support of our contention. In his speech 


on the Address this passage occurs: “I will observe 
that when it is said, as I see it is sometimes, that the 
House of Lords dislikes, like a certain scriptural cha- 
racter, to be reformed, the House of Lords is very hardly 
treated by that observation. A reform of the House of 
Lords has never once been proposed in a Bill by a 
Liberal Government. It was once proposed by a Con- 
servative Government, and, whether the proposal was 
good or bad, the House of Lords accepted it. During 
the last fifty years Liberal Governments have been in 
power for thirty-three years, and they have never once 
proposed a reform of the House of Lords, so I hardly 
think it lies in their mouth to reproach the House of 
Lords because no reform has been adopted.” It will 
scarcely be asserted by any one who weighs these 
gentle words, that the proposal of the Prime Minister 
to abolish the House of Lords, or what is even more 
contemptuous, to abolish its veto, has remained with- 
out effect. The House of Lords does not dislike to 
be reformed; it is longing to be reformed even by 
its political opponents, says the Marquis of Salisbury ; 
while the Duke of Devonshire draws attention to 
the fact that the House of Lords cannot even pretend 
to equal authority with the House of Commons. It 
is true that the Duke of Devonshire, with his peculiar 
courage and resolution, went on to declare that ‘‘no 
apprehension or misgiving need be felt by this House 
as to an attack which is being conducted apparently 
with so much hesitation, so much doubt, so much vacil- 
lation.” The Duke of Devonshire is no longer in touch 
with popular feeling, as we have previously had occasion 
to point out, or he would not have indulged even in 
this qualified defiance ; for Mr. Arthur Balfour, no less 
courageous at heart, does not treat the matter at all 
from this point of view. He declares that the secret of 
the impotence of the Government “is not that there is a 
House of Lords in political disagreement with them, but 
that they have not in the House of Commons at the pre- 
sent time that power behind them which is required” if 
important measures are to be passed. And he goes on, 
in words which young Conservatives, too apt to be led 
astray by a love of contest, would do well to lay to 
heart: ‘‘from this House there is but one appeal to the 
source of all political strength in this country,” and that 
ap of course is the appeal to the people. It is a fair 
inference from these speeches, we think, that the leaders 
of the Unionist party are in favour of reforming the 
House of Lords; and, if the Conservatives are returned 
with a majority after the next election, we hope that this 
will be the very first work to which they set their hands. 
The House of Lords should be reformed in a broad and 
liberal spirit ; it should be strengthened in every possible 
way if it is to be equal to the responsibilities of its 
position. The rudder, as every shipwright knows, must 
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be proportioned to the utmost swing of a vessel in a 
seaway. 

Our only fear is, and probably the word “‘ fear” is too 
strong, that, if the Liberals return with a majority after 
the next election, they may proceed to enforce the terms 
of their Resolution by overriding the Upper House and 
so weakening its authority permanently. We regard 
Lord Rosebery as a trimmer, and for that very reason 
we are inclined to take him seriously when, after 
giving proof that his personal feelings are in favour of 
strengthening the Upper House, he makes the declaration 
that he made in the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lord 
Rosebery is not a Radical by nature, far from it; 
he is a cynic by temper of mind, as much as he 
is a Moderate by training and position; but no 
one is better placed than he is to estimate the 
force of popular opinion, and this is what he says: 
‘*T remember that in the debate on the Home Rule Bill 
here I said, and I said it from the bottom of my heart, 
and shall reiterate it to the end of my life, that there was 
no greater reproach on the statesmanship of the noble 
Marquis than his failure to deal with the question of the 
House, as he might have done with ease and impunity 
in the six years between the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1884 to the advent of the Liberals to power in 1892.” 
But Lord Rosebery need not regret so bitterly a dache 
tnat he himself can remedy. He is pledged now to go 
on with his Resolution; but nothing prevents him from 
framing it in such a way that, if he returns after the 
General Election with a majority, he will be able, not to 
destroy the veto of the House of Lords, but in the best 
spirit of English life to reform that institution. Of course, 
as ill-advised persons have laughed at his Resolution, he 
must feel sorely tempted to answercontempt with threats; 
but that would be to show himself destitute of the one 
virtue of the trimmer, moderation. 


A PRINCE MARRED! 


i is a familiar thought that our fathers managed to 

get on very comfortably without a large number of 
things which seem now the essential accompaniments of 
daily life. They lacked lucifer matches, railways, 
Lyceum ‘‘ productions,” the halfpenny evening paper, 
limited liability companies, telegraphs, even county 
councils, and still were happy. It is apparent that their 
narrower and slower existence must have had its com- 
pensations. Perhaps one of these was that there was 
no such place as Bulgaria. It seems that there have 
been Bulgarians always, but the calm and secretive Turk 
managed for centuries to keep them decently hidden from 
outside view. It is now twenty years since this arrange- 
ment came to a violent end, and a Bulgaria was added 
to the resources of our civilization. It is somewhat 
newer as a discovery than dynamite, but considerably 
older than ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” and its possession gives 
us a compound emotion of fearful joy which in turn 
suggests the dread explosive and the delightful farce. 
Alike in its terrors and its comedy it is distinctively 
modern. No earlier generation could have evolved 
Bulgaria, much less lived with it afterwards. 

There is no need to dwell, for the moment at least, 
upon the more serious side of what is now happening in 
the Principality. The chance of peril which hangs over 
every new movement in the Balkans is too harassing 
for constant contemplation. Let us look instead ypon 
the diverting aspects of this most recent and most whim- 
sical of Bulgarian episodes. 

Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg Gotha seemed, 
during the first six years of his experiment at Sofia, to 
be doing very well. It was true that the Great Powers, 
deferring to Russia’s strong feeling on the subject, did 
not recognize him as a ruler, but neither he nor his 

ople appeared much the worse for this. Bulgaria, in 
act, had got into that central point in a whirlwind where 
utter calm is said to reign. The giant forces about her 
might tear one another, but they could do no harm to 
Bulgaria, so long as she lay perfectly still, just where 
she was. It was the genius of Stambouloff which put 
the Principality in this position, and for six years held it 
there. In this uneventful period, contrasting so sharply 
with the dramatic and exciting career of the Battenberg 
régime, the little State built roads, expanded its trade, 
and paid off most of its debts. If the Prince did not 
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compel universal admiration for his brilli of 

he displayed the cool sense of his family in his attitude 
towards foreign Powers and his subjects alike, and there 
was something approaching talent in his reliance upon 
his great Prime Minister’s views and methods. Under 
these favouring conditions, the Bulgarians were seen tg 
be a people superior to their neighbours, the hybrid ang 
Latinized Wallachs to the east and the degenerate 
Slavs in Servia to the west. Some strong origina? 
juices had been conserved in this ancient race thro 
out the long term of Turkish rule, as in the Magyars 
further north, and they bade fair to deserve the place 
that was promised them among the free nations of 
Europe. 

Then in an unhappy hour Prince Ferdinand, filled with 
confidence in the security of his throne, and desiring to 
found a dynasty upon it, married a wife. It is said that 
Stambouloff wished him to take for his bride some native 
lady of the Orthodox Greek confession. What he did do 
was to wed a Bourbon princess, and a Parmese-Sicilian 
Bourbon at that. Duke Robert of Parma is a devout 
and extraordinarily rich person, with a talent for 
paternity. Of his sixteen children, nine are daughters, 
The results which have attended the marriage of the 
eldest raise uncomfortable apprehensions for the peace of 
mind of Europe, if her sisters are all like her. The new 
Princess of Bulgaria had been scarcely installed in her 
married home before trouble began. Although the 
people of Italy had taken pains to prevent her enjoying 
personal memories of royal state, there were the tradi- 
tions of days when the Bourbons ruled half Europe, and 
these she set out to realize at the expense of the rude 
and homely pig-dealers about her. A new palace was 
begun ; an elaborate system of court etiquette was im- 
posed between the Prince and his subjects ; there being 
no vestige of an aristocracy in Bulgaria, rules were 
invented by which the titled Coburgers on one side, and 
Bourbons on the other, who visited Sofia were accorded 
honours and privileges that no living Bulgarian could 
claim, or had ever heard of. Worst of all, the Princess 
conceived an aversion to Stambouloff. This statesman, 
in the stress of his duties as the liberator, organizer, and 
protector of Bulgaria, had not had time to bathe very 
often, or to perfect himself in the small graces which 
gild existence for rich exiled princes. The Princess 
began by excluding the Premier from her dinner-table ; 
the Prince ended by putting him out of the Ministry. 

This victory for the elegances of royalty having been 
won, there remained only the trivial matter of getting 
the Tsar to appreciate what had been accomplished. To 
the ardent mind of the Princess it seemed a simple affair 
now to secure recognitions, and to have Sofia put upon 
the visiting list of emperors and kings. Her husband may 
have had his misgivings, but he did his best. Both he 
and his mother, as members of the Saxon house, had a 
quasi-title to be present at Coburg in April of last year, 
when the family were gathered to witness the Hesse- 
Coburg marriage, with the incidental betrothal of the 
present Tsar Nicholas. A direct invitation they could 
not obtain, and Prince Ferdinand submitted to the in- 
dignity of waiting incognito in a small German town 
hard by, while his relations inquired from St. Petersburg 
whether Alexander III. was willing to have a meeting 
between the Russian Heir-Apparent and the Bulgarian 
pretender. The answer was ‘‘ No,” and Ferdinand went 
back to Sofia to digest his discomfiture as best he 
might. 

he subsequent history of Bulgaria has been one con- 
tinued repetition of these abasements on the part of the 
Prince and Princess, with the answering rebuffs. No act 
of servility to Russia has been too offensive for their taste. 
Renegade Bulgarians who took partin the abduction of the 
Battenberg have been given Ministerial posts, and others, 
with even worse records, have been permitted to return 
from exile in Russia, and to take part again in public 
life. The Russian press, with the Slav’s characteristic 
contempt for those who crawl, replies with hostile sneers 
and jibes. The new Tsar, like the late Tsar, preserves an 
equally significant silence. Meanwhile, apart from the 
officers of the Sofia garrison and the place-holders, 
Prince Ferdinand seems to have no friends left in 
Bulgaria. He can still carry elections, or what are 
called elections, in the Balkans, by force, but he cannot 
get back the national liking and confidence which alone 
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romise to his experiment as a ruler. His is not 
oe first instance of a career sacrificed on the altar of a 
meddlesome feminine vanity, but perhaps it is the most 
curious of our time—curious and comic and sad all 


in one. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AS TRADERS. 


HE Clarendon Press handed over £5000 to Oxford 
7 University as the net profit of last year’s trading, 
and Cambridge was the richer by £2870, derived simi- 
larly from the Pitt Press. These are not large sums, 
and no one grudges them to the ancient seats of learning, 
which we would gladly see far wealthier than they are. 
It is rather wondesful that so little should be made by 
two firms which are in the unique position of creating as 
well as supplying a demand for their own goods, and 
which have certain peculiar advantages over rival houses. 
One suspects that a good deal of money is wasted and 
mis-spent, and that the Dons are not much better fitted 
to manage the details of a printing and publishing busi- 
ness than Messrs. Gerrans & Co. are to conduct a school 
of English literature. However, this is a matter which 
is comparatively insignificant by the side of the fact that 
these revenues are not honestly and honourably earned. 
The publications of both the Pitt and the Clarendon 
Presses are not, as a rule, calculated to reflect credit 
upon the ancient Universities ; they are forced upon 
the public by illegitimate means; and the use they 
are put to, at the direct instigation of the Univer- 
sity authorities, does grievous injury to secondary 
education. 

We have had to call attention recently to the way in 
which Oxford edits the English classics. We may as 
well repeat, what we have said before, that both Univer- 
sities are on the same footing in this respect, and that 
English, if treated worse than Greek or Latin, is, on the 
whole, treated rather better than French, German, and 
Scripture. Now we do not intend to return to the attack 
in this article; we merely wish to point out that the 
Pitt Press and Clarendon Press publications are forced 
upon the school children who are being prepared for the 
local examinations. The authorities responsible for the 
conducting of these popular tests are in league with the 
University publishing businesses, and the examiners put 
a premium upon the knowledge of the Pitt Press or 
Clarendon Press notes. If these notes were of unques- 
tionable excellence, it would still be unworthy of a 
University to thrust them upon the children it examines, 
to the exclusion (as far as it can manage it) of the works 
published by rival firms. This is the conduct of a low- 
class ‘‘ professor of music,” who kindly procures his 
pupils the necessary instrument or music, and pockets a 
commission. But Mr. Aldis Wright’s edition of 
“Hamlet” (and it would be easy to mention worse 
specimens) is certainly most unsuitable for children, 
whatever merits it may have ; and it is most disgraceful 
that a University should thrust it upon them for its.own 

n. 

Let us, before proceeding further, point out one evil 
effect of this sort of thing. . The University Press brings 
out an annotated edition of ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans,” or the ‘* AEneid” ; it may be edited by a 
scholar, it may be edited by a man who has apparently 
got his whole knowledge of the work in question after 
undertaking the job. In almost every case, the editor 
is a man who has never taught boys, who knows nothing 
of their difficulties, and who is only concerned with 
filling a certain amount of paper with notes for a certain 
amount of money. It does not much matter whether he 
does his work badly or well, as far as the Press is con- 
cerned : its customers are chiefly those who come in 
response to the demand its University artificially creates, 
and those customers must buy its wares, or similar 
ones: The book done, the University then, and not 
till then, announces it to the schools as a ‘special 
subject” for the next year’s examination, and it sells 
several hundred copies before any competitor is in 
the field. This is taking a most unfair advantage 
of the mixture of the trading and academic interests ; 
but unfortunately the mischief does not stop there. For 
the University cannot stall off all rivals, in spite of the 
tricks to which it resorts. Other publishers promptly 
appear with their editions of ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Die Jungfrau, ; 
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or the ‘‘ ZEneid,” and do their best to cut into the trade. 
To be successful in this, their editing must be done in 
much the same way as that of the University Presses, 
however inadequate this is. We not only get the same 
book, often a trivial or unsuitable one, edited by half-a- 
dozen different men ; but over all the half-dozen there is 
the influence of what is often a vile model, and always 
one which it is foolish to reproduce. The publishers are 
not to blame: they must sell their books. They cannot 
do.so unless the books are suited to the needs of the 
‘**Locals” examiners. And the examiners go for their 
questions to the University Press editions, and often 
know little of the subject save what they find there. 

London University has no Press, and sets no 
** special books” in modern languages for its ele- 
mentary examinations. Cambridge not only tries to 
make children read its Press's publications, but selects 
them so foolishly and ignorantly that it has actually 
driven the Headmasters’ Association to protest against 
the Cambridge examiners confining their choice to these. 
Most schoolmasters are agreed that there is not the 
slightest reason for pitching upon a ‘‘ set book” in a 
modern language in examining children, and it would 
long ago have been abolished but for the trading con- 
siderations involved. As it is, in Oxford and Cambridge 
the editing of books in French and German is very often 
handed over to men who, in addition to the usual dis- 
qualifications of want of practical experience, have not 
knowledge enough of these tongues to fit them for their 
work. But the French or German book—classic or in- 
considerable, well edited or bungled—once published, 
Cambridge gaily goes on setting it for the Locals, 
‘* Little-go,” and the Special Examination for the degree 
until the stock is exhausted. Indeed Cambridge seems 
bent on giving us the vreductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system, by specially recommending the sare 
editions to girls of thirteen and young men of three- 
and-twenty: 

Of course, if Oxford or Cambridge brought out 
specially good school books we should not much com- 
plain, though school books ought not to be their busi- 
ness. But it is absurd to pretend that their books are 
generally as good as those of the other publishers. The 
latter have to do their work better and cheaper, in 
order to make up for the unfair advantages which the 
Universities possess, and they have largely succeeded 
in confining the Pitt and Clarendon Presses to the supply 
of the schools which have something to get by using 
the ‘‘ University” notes. And yet the two privileged 
Presses do not hesitate to compete with one another 
where their interests clash. They have not even the sense 
to divide the plunder, and arrange for each to lord it in 
its own sphere. Nobody can pretend that we should suffer 
from a lack of school editions of ‘ Virgil” and 
‘*Czsar,” if the national Universities did not supply 
them; yet we find Cambridge asking its customers 
to patronize the ‘‘ 4ineid” of our Mr. Sidgwick, 
while Oxford solicits a continuance of its favours on 
behalf of Mr. Papillon. Oxford, too, thinks you can- 
not do better in the way of ‘‘ Cesar” for the Oxford 
Locals than procure Mr. Moberley’s edition (Clarendon 
Press), but Cambridge is quite confident that Mr. 
Peskett’s editing (Pitt Press) will help you much better 
through the Cambridge examination. We believe each 
is right. 

As both Universities have lately lowered the age of 
admission to their external examinations, entirely from 
motives of profit, we may expect them presently to be 
publishing A B C books and Infant Readers. Mean- 
while, if any man wants to publish some large work of 
real scholarship, he need not betake himself to the 
University Presses for aid. It may be that some spirited 
publisher will take up the vast burden of a great ency- 
clopedia or biographical dictionary; that a learned 
society will go on for years patiently bearing the cost of 
editing manuscripts for which there is no general de- 
mand ; that private generosity may render possible the 
appearance of some work of erudition which will never 
pay. But Oxford and Cambridge will not concern them- 
selves with this sort of thing. What they like is some- 
thing of which an edition or two can be worked off in 
the schools before the other publishers are in the market ; 
something which wi!! add 2 trifle to the University chest, 
while it puts £40 or £50 in the pockets of some decent 
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scholarly hack. That is the University idea of the func- 
tions of the University press. 

It is not ours ; it is not, we firmly believe, that of the 
great body of Oxford and Cambridge men, at the 
University or outside it. We hold that it is discreditable 
to a University to devote all its resources for literature 
to the making of text-books ; it is still more discreditable 
that these should be often contemptible ; it is dangerous 
that a knot of academic traders, vitally interested in the 
sale of the Presses’ publications, should have such power 
as they have over the school curriculum. It is beyond 
question disgraceful that the Universities should use 
their power and prestige to make profit out of their 
wares by the abuse of their position and privileges, by 
smart” artifices which an honest private trader 
would be rather shy of using. We have before us 
at this moment an official advertisement sent out by 
Cambridge with the regulations for the next Local 
Examination. Against the announcement of a certain 
arithmetic book, published by the Cambridge Press, 
appears in large type the word ‘‘compulsory.” Is 
comment necessary ? 


WHY NOT SIR HENRY IRVING? 


N an old-fashioned play revived the other day by Mr. 
* Terry, a kitchen discussion of literature leads to the 
question, ‘‘ Who wrote Shakespeare?” Let me put a 
cognate question. Who writes Mr. Irving’s lectures? 
Of course, I must not altogether exclude the hypothesis 
that he writes them himself ; but I had rather flatter him 
by assuming that he contents himself with jotting down 
a scenario, and orders some literary retainer to write 
the dialogue, enjoining him especially to put in plenty 
of art and learning, and not to forget some good 
declamatory passages, in the manner of the late Mr. 
Wills, for elocutionary display. At all events, this 
is what is suggested by the report of his recent 
discourse at the Royal Institution. Dr. Johnson— 
‘Punch, sir, has no feelings” —Homer—“‘‘ poetry, music, 
sculpture, painting ””—Hamlet—Shakespeare—‘‘ the poor 
player of Wittenberg”—Hogarth—Edmund Kean— 
Raphael and Michael Angelo—Praxiteles and Phidias— 
the Colosseum and the Parthenon—‘‘ Roscius a name 
that lives in history” : who could not deliver the lecture 
verbatim from these notes as easily as Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald could write a book from them? And would we 
stand it from anybody but Henry Irving? Some years 
ago Mr. William Archer lectured on the drama at the 
Royal Institution. What would the directors have said 
to Mr. Archer had he put them off with stuff which any 
sufficiently old-fashioned auctioneer could improvise at 
a sale of theatrical prints? No: let us deal faithfully 
with Mr. Irving in this matter, and not treat him like a 
spoiled child. The other evening, after ‘‘ King Arthur,” 
he wished us all a happy new year. He wished it 
heartily, respectfully, and so on; and then, with a 
friendly impulse to get on more intimate terms with us, 
he asked whether he might wish it to us “‘affection- 
ately.” Naturally, the house immediately shook hands 
with him, so to speak—I among the rest. Consequently 
1 hold myself privileged now to drop all insincere 
-<eremony, and tell Mr. Irving bluntly what every com- 
petent person thinks of his lecture. Their opinion may 
not seem consistent with their applause ; but Mr. Irving 
must remember that we now applaud him, not critically, 
but affectionately, and that we allow him to play like a 
‘child at being a learned lecturer, just as we indulge him, 
every evening at the Lyceum, with a broadsword combat 
~the solemn absurdity of which quite baffles my powers 
~of description. If we treat his orations as lectures, do 
‘we not also treat Mr. Gladstone’s tree-felling exploits 
as acts of statesmanship? No one can say that we are 
not indulgent to our favourites. 

Mr. Irving, however, began his lecture seriously and 
‘well, by putting forward ‘‘a formal claim to have acting 
classified officially among the fine arts.” We all know 
what official recognition of a fine art means ; but for the 
benefit of the millions of persons who never know any- 
‘thing, and therefore are not included in such general 
“expressions as ‘‘ we all,” Mr. Irving explicitly said, 
“* Official recognition of anything worthy is a good, or 
tat least a useful thing, '¢ 4 gq important 
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use are titles and distinctions, names, badges, offices, in 
fact all the titular and sumptuary ways of distinction ?” 
Here the ‘‘formal claim” is put as precisely as Mr, 
Irving himself feels he can decorously put it. I, who 
am not an actor, and am therefore not hampered by any 
personal interest in the claim, can put it much more 
definitely. What Mr. Irving means us to answer is this 
question: ‘‘The artist who composed the music for 
‘King Arthur’ is Sir Arthur Sullivan ; the artist who 
composed the poem which made King Arthur known to 
this generation died Lord Tennyson; the artist who 


- designed the suit of armour worn by King Arthur is’ 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones: why should the artist who 
plays King Arthur be only Mister Henry Irving?” 
That is clearly Mr. Irving’s meaning, since his art 
lacks no other sort of recognition or advancement 
than this. 

Here let me plead against any envious and base- 
minded view of this claim. Mr. Irving is entitled to an 
entirely honourable construction: we owe him an un- 
hesitating assumption that his jealousy is for the dignity 
of his art and not of himself, and that it would never 
have been advanced if the friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had been Sir David Garrick, and if every successive 
P.R.A. had had for his officially recognized peer the 
leading actor of his day. The theatre at present only 
boasts one title, that of Sir Augustus Harris, who was 
knighted, not on the excellent ground of his public 
services as opera impresario, but through the perfectly 
irrelevant accident of his having been sheriff when the 
Emperor of Germany visited the City. Who can deny 
that the actor is regarded as less worthy of official 
honours than the musician, the painter, or the poet? 
We have Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir A. M. Mackenzie, and 
Sir Charles Halle (a purely ‘‘ executive” artist); and 
we have Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir John Millais, and 
Sir Frederic Leighton. No one questions the social 
position of these gentlemen ; and an expression of any 
doubt as to whether it was right to go to a concert or 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition would be considered 
an unheard-of eccentricity. But numbers of respectable 
English people still regard a visit to the theatre asa 
sin ; and numbers more, including most of those who 
have become accustomed to meeting even rank-and-file 
actors and actresses in society where thirty years ago 
they would as soon have expected to meet an acrobat, 
would receive a proposal from an actor for the 
hand of their daughter with a sense of mésalliance which 
they would certainly not have if the suitor were a lawyer, 
a doctor, a clergyman, or a painter. Such people, being 
intellectually and socially mere sheep, are very much 
influenced by titles—indeed, that influence is the vazson 
d étre of titles; and there can be no doubt that if the 
next list of birthday honours were to include the names 
of Sir Henry Irving, Sir John Hare, and Sir Charles 
Wyndham, the boycott would lose half its force and 
all its credit at one stroke. On this account it is 
tenable, not only that Mr. Irving might with perfect 
propriety and dignity accept an official honour which we 
should expect a great poet, for instance, to refuse just 
as a great commoner is expécted to refuse a peerage, 
but that he is quite right, on behalf of his profession, to 
claim it as his due before it is offered. His lecture is 
such a claim ; and in advancing it, he has done worthily 
and courageously—worthily, because a title can add 
nothing to his personal eminence, and courageously, 
because many unworthy persons will wound him by 
seeing nothing in the act but a vain man grasping at a 
handle for his name. 

But since this was Mr. Irving’s meaning, why was he 
too shy to say so in plain words, with the i’s dotted and 
the t’s crossed? Why observe that ‘‘ the philologists define 
the word Art, as we have it, as coming through the Latin 
fromtheGreek. In this language the root-word means &c. 
&c. &c.”? In the Royal Institution an actor should not 
meddle with philology, for precisely the same reason as a 
philologist should not meddle with acting. And even when 
an actor exercises his right as an artist to talk about 
art, he should be careful to speak from his knowledge 
and not from his imagination, lest he unknowingly fall 
into the style of a Cabinet Minister proposing the health 
of the President of the Royal Academy, and be received 
by irreverent Slade scholars with the thumb to the nose. 
For example : 
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«‘What is there in works of genius, howsoever 
may be represented, which touches the heart wi 
emotion? We feel it as we gaze on the beauty which 
Canova wrought in marble, which Raphael and Velas- 
quez and Vandyke and Reynolds and Gainsborough 
depicted on canvas, which Michael Angelo piled up to 
the dome of St. Peter’s, or as we listen to the tender 
strains of Mozart, the sad witchery of Mendelssohn, or 
the tempestuous force of Wagner.” 

I have no doubt Mr. Irving, reading this over, and not 
for the life of him being able to see what I have to 
complain of in it, will think me nothing short of a 
wizard when I tell him that I have discovered from it 
that he does not know Arnolfo from Brunelleschi in 
architecture, nor Carpaccio from Guido in painting, nor 
Rossini from Rubinstein in music. One does not illus- 
trate Michael Angelo’s genius from the dome of St. 
Peter’s, which was another man’s affair; nor do you lump 
Canova with Velasquez or Raphael with Gainsborough, 
any more than you lump Blondin and the late Mr. 
Spurgeon along with Mr. Irving. As to the ‘“‘sad 
witchery ” put forward as Mendelssohn’s general charac- 
teristic, I can only wish Mr. Irving better luck next time. 
Never did man make a worse shot in the dark. And yet 
Mr. Irving has a fine ear; for he hears the music of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Wagner, as aforesaid, 
‘in Nature’s choral forces—that mighty ut of 
creation which rises from the tiniest whisper of whirring 
wings in the insect world, throughthe sighing of the night 
wind, the crackle of swaying corn, the roar-of falling 


water, and the mighty voice of the sounding sea, up to. 


the hiss of the lightning flash and the crash of the 
thunderbolt.” 

This quotation, by the way, also proves that Mr. 
Irving does not know fine literature from penny-a-liner’s 
fustian—though that, alas! we have known ever since 
we heard him, as Mephistopheles, threatening to do all 
manner of horrible things to Faust in a passage not at 
all unlike the above. 

Here I can imagine some good-natured reader asking 
me why I go on like this at our favourite actor—whether 
I deliberately wish to be disagreeable. My answer is, 
yes. I do deliberately want to make it impossible for 
Mr. Irving, or any other member of his profession, ever 
hereafter to get on the Royal Institution or any other 
platform, and, with stores of first-hand experience to 
draw on for a sincere and authoritative, and conse- 
quently enormously interesting and valuable lecture on 
his art, to put us off with two columns of stereo concern- 
ing which I can tell Mr. Irving with the utmostexactitude, 
and without fear of contradiction, that if he wrote it 
himself he wasted his time, and that if—as I prefer to 
believe—he got it written for him, he need not have paid 
the writer a farthing more than one-and-sixpence an 
heur, at which rate I will undertake to procure him, in 
the reading-room of the British Museum and at the 
shortest notice, as much literary matter to match his 
sample as he wants. And of all the critics who 
paid Mr. Irving flowery little compliments on his exhibi- 
tion next day, there is not one who does not know this 
as well as I know it. Some day, no doubt, I, too, shall 
succumb to Mr. Irving’s charm and prestige. But for 
the present I prefer to say what I think. I can well 
understand that it is natural for an actor to resort to his 
art on the platform, and to act the lecturer from a 
written part rather than venture, without experience, to 
be the lecturer. But surely, if Mr. Irving could so 
happily come before the curtain at the Lyceum, and wish 
an audience of friends that affectionate happy new year, 
he could equally come before a still more select circle of 
friends in Albemarle Street, and, having told them 
frankly what he knew about his own art, plead that 
whether it be ranked as a creative art, like Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s (or like Liszt’s playing of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, according to a memorable and luminous 
criticism of Wagner’s), or an executive art like Sir 
Charles Halle’s, it is no less worthy than theirs of a re- 
cognition which, though it could make no personal 
difference to him, would make all the difference in the 
world to the status of his profession. Of course that 
would not be acting ; but then acting is the one thing 
that is intolerable in a lecturer. Even on the stage it is 
a habit that only the finest actors get rid of “Se 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED ELEMENT. 


ie comes as a surprise to most persons, as a particu- 

larly great surprise to those versed in chemistry, 
that there exists in our atmosphere a constituent which 
has hitherto failed of recognition. And the surprise is 
not lessened when one learns that it forms nearly one- 
half per cent of all the air, that the body is a true 
chemical ‘‘ element,” not a compound of anything pre- 
viously known, and that its discoverer is not even a 
professed chemist. A hereditary peer, lord-lieutenant 
of his county, and custos rotulorum, is probably the last 
person in the world whom one would expect to figure as 
the discoverer of the gas which all the expert chemists, 
both of England and of the Continent—not to mention 
those of other continents—have breathed all their 
lives and by unheeding in their researches. That 
the discoverer should also have been Senior Wrangler in 
his day, Professor at Cambridge, and afterwards at the 
Royal Institution, the follower, in the first instance, of 
James Clerk-Maxwell, in the second, of John Tyndall, 
seems more in the fitness of things. To Lord Rayleigh, 
in fact, already known in other branches of science as a 
patient, accomplished, and skilful investigator, is due 
the detection of the strange constituent : its recognition, 
separation, and demonstration as an elementary body 
has been mainly the work of Lord Rayleigh’s collabo- 
rator, Professor William Ramsay, one of the few 
chemists whose range of scientific work extends beyond 
the common run of laboratory operations, and touches 
the more philosophical aspects of that science. 

More than a hundred years ago scientific investigators 
were busy over the composition of air. The names of 
Priestley and of Watt, of Black and the Scotch chemists, 
of Cavendish and of Lavoisier, rise up to tell of the 
laborious efforts by which it was finally determined that 
the atmosphere mainly consists of the two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen, mixed together, but not combined in 
any true chemical union, in the respective proportion of 
one-fifth and four-fifths. Traces of other constituents 
were known to be ever present—carbonic acid gas from 
the respiration of men and animals, aqueous vapour in 
very varying proportions, hydrogen, and, according to 
Captain Abney’s singular optical discovery, even minute 
traces of the vapour of alcohol. These all remain mixed 
by perpetual diffusion, though of varying degrees of 
density. Taking as a standard of comparison the 
lightest of the gases, hydrogen, the density of the air 
as a whole is nearly fourteen and a half times as great. 
The relative density of nitrogen is just fourteen, that of 
oxygen sixteen, when similarly compared. , 

And hereby hangs the tale of the discovery of the 
new constituent. For some years Lord Rayleigh has 
been making new determinations, in his laboratory at 
his seat in Essex, of the densities of the gases: and 
has made them with a degree of precision surpassing 
that of any previous worker in the same line. On coming 
to the element nitrogen he encountered a serious dis- 
crepancy in the results : for whilst the nitrogen obtained 
from purely chemical sources had a density almost 
exactly the accepted number 14, the nitrogen obtained 
from the atmosphere by absorbing away the oxygen and 
the other minor constituents had a density very mea- 
surably greater. To make quite sure chemical nitrogen 
was prepared from four different sources, from nitric 
and nitrous oxides, from ammonium nitrite, and from 
urea; whilst, on the other hand, atmospheric —— 
was procured from air by three different agents. e 
more careful the process, the more significant the re- 
sult. Experiments pointed concordantly to a discrepancy 
of about one half of 1 per cent. 

When at this stage about a year ago, this result was 
mentioned to the Royal Society as showing a curious 
anomaly, it became pretty clear that the atmospheric 
nitrogen either contained a proportion of some heavier 
gas of kindred nature, or else that it presented an allo- 
tropic form of greater density ; a phenomenon of which 
a parallel already existed in the denser variety of oxygen 
known as ozone. The next step was to devise means of 
withdrawing the true nitrogen from samples of this 
‘* atmospheric” nitrogen, so as to leave behind, if 
possible, the unknown denser gas. In this the two in- 
vestigators were completely successful. They applied 
first the older method used by Cavendish in 1788, of 
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uniting the nitrogen with oxygen by the forced combus- 
tion of the electric spark, and absorbing by alkalis the 
nitrous acid thereby produced. In every case the result 
showed a small quantity of residu il gas, which certainly 
was not nitrogen or any other previously known gas. In 
another method nitrogen was removed by passing the 
gases over red-hot magnesium, with the same 
result as before. Even the old process of partial 
separation of gases by their diffusion at different rates 
through porous septa of pipeclay was found effective in 
concentrating the heavier constituent. Valuable negative 
evidence was afforded by the complete failure to obtain 
any residual gas by application of the same processes to 
chemically produced nitrogen. The proof was quite 
sufficient to justify the conclusion, not only that the air 
contained another constituent, which, like nitrogen, was 
of an extremely inert nature, and which had hitherto 
been confused with it, but also that the new constituent 
was itself an elementary body. The chemical inertness 
of nitrogen, which forms so few direct compounds with 
other elements, and which will not therefore support 
combustion or respiration, led the French chemists a 
century ago to name it ‘‘azote.” But if nitrogen is 
lifeless, what could be said of a gas which was far 
more inert, and which refused, even under the stress of 
an electric spark, to combine with the most powerful 
and active of chemical bodies? Failing all efforts either 
to decompose it into any simpler bodies, or to cause it 
to enter into any chemical combinations, the conclusion 
inevitably forced itself upon the investigators that the 
body must itself be an element ; and to emphasize its 
utter inertness they named it ‘‘ argon,” z.e. dvepyov. 
Prior to this, however, they had, with all due reserve 
as to its probable elementary nature, announced at the 
British Association meeting at Oxford their discovery of 
the gas. They even mentioned that its relative density 
was about 20, as compared with the standard hydrogen. 
Perhaps unaware of the strength of the evidence to be 
adduced, one or two rash chemists sneered at the 
announcement as premature; and one very distinguished 
chemist made no secret of rather bitter doubts. If any 
real doubt existed it was, however, dispelled by the 
communications made at the remarkable meeting of the 
Royal Society on 31 January, a meeting attended by 
nearly a thousand persons, including distinguished men 
of science from all parts of the kingdom. The density 
of the new gas, its solubility in water, the length of 
sound-waves in it, the ratio of its specific heats, its 
spectrum of bright lines when stimulated by an electric 
spark in a vacuum tube, its temperature of liquefaction, 
its density and colour (white) as a liquid, and the crystal- 
line state it assumes on freezing were all duly described. 
The additional researches of Crookes and of Olzewski 
lent an interest to the tale unfolded by Professor 
Ramsay. The unanimous opinion was expressed that 
British science had scored a very exceptional triumph. 
Chemist, physicist, and mathematician joined in con- 
gratulations. Only the querulous President of the 
Chemical Society distinguished himself by a cavilling 
criticism of a mere detail. General surprise was ex- 
pressed at the absence of Professor Dewar from the 
‘function: yet no one seemed a penny the worse. So 
after gazing at the tubes containing the new gas, and at 
the rosy and violet scintillations of the electric spark 
through it, the audience cheered most heartily. And then 
the distinguished President, Lord Kelvin, adjourned the 
meeting, and the golden mace was carried out, while the 
audience dispersed to reflect that all their lives they had, 
without knowing it, been breathing argon. 


BIRD LIFE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


ii is very nice and kind of those who follow the sacred 

traditions of Walton Hall, who have large parks 
that include woods and waters, to tell us how they are 
rewarded for their hospitality. The hospitality does not 
cost.them much, since it is nothing more than abstention 
from gun-firing within a prescribed and enclosed area. 
And the guests from the Arctic Circle at this cheap 
entertainment are a pleasant company: unhuman, it 
is true, but with some angelic characteristics; for 
they are winged and beautiful, and have brilliant eyes 
that see far, and voices that pierce to the listener’s 
heart. A certain distinguished man of letters and Church 
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dignitary was once asked why he lived away from 
society, buried in the loneliest village on the dreary East 
Coast ; the spot where, standing on the shore, you look 
over the grey North Sea, and have no land between you 
and Spitzbergen. He answered that he made his home 
there because it was the only spot in England in which, 
sitting in his own room, he could listen to the cry of the 
pink-footed goose. Only those who have lost their 
souls will failto understand. The disciples of Waterton, 
who inherit parks and have the world and its pleasures 
always with them, can taste this special delight without 
sacrificing anything. So they tell us, speaking of wild 
and beautiful voices heard in the night-time; and of 
teal, widgeon, pochard; of quaint shoveller, sea-pheasant, 
and white spectral whooper, seen in the morning light 
from a bedroom window. It reads like a tale of fairyland 
to those who are compelled to pass the winter months in 
London ; whose only consolation it is to walk in Ken. 
sington Gardens beneath the trees, spared till now by the 
envious avaricious axe, to look again at the familiar birds, 
and watch for the appearance of some beautiful stranger, 
The watching eyes are seldom rewarded. One day last 
November a fieldfare ‘‘might have been seen” flying 
westwards at a great height, and, coming down, to 
settle finally on the topmost twig of the tallest elm-tree 
near the Broad Walk. For afew moments he continued 
perched there, looking wild and startled, a feathered 
‘* Little Pilgrim” lost in a strange and dreadful region; 
then opening his wings he fled. Except this solitary 
Scandinavian, and the gulls, now regular winter visitors 
to the Serpentine and the Round Pond, no wanderers 
have appeared. The natives, who remain all the year 
with us, are not so numerous as formerly, now that the 
trees are fewer, more shattered and blackened—trees 
that seem conscious of their approaching doom, about 
whose roots the cruel, hungry, glittering axe ever flits 
and plays, like a hawk-moth in the summer twilight. 
Seeing that they have wings, their endurance of such 
conditions appears strange, and recalls to mind the 
great Dr. Johnson’s apostrophe to a crow in the north 
country. With two exceptions—starlings and sparrows 
—the small birds steadily diminish in numbers. Not 
many years ago the robin’s little outburst of brilliant 
melody was a common winter sound in the Gardens ; 
now it is seldom heard. The tits, blue and cole, are 
also reduced to a miserable remnant ;. and may be seen 
in small companies of about half a dozen busy at their 
grimy work among the blackened twigs. The song- 
thrush remains throughout the year, as he indeed does 
in most places in and round London. In December, and 
even during the present month, he has had an occasional 
fit of song, and made the old ruined place momen- 
tarily beautiful with his glad music. But the singers 
are now few. The blackbirds are more numerous, and 
spend most of the time near Rennie’s Bridge, where 
a few of the evergreens they love are permitted to 
grow. The wood-pigeons are the only large birds that 
continue to increase, and every year become more stay- 
at-home in their habits. Formerly they were more like 
their human neighbours of the Row, and went out of 
town in the dead season—not to shoot, but to be shot 
at. And perhaps they have discovered that their lazy 
town existence, with unlimited broken bread, spoils 
them for the wild life of the country. In the autumn 
they devoured all the acorns before they were quite 
ready to fall, thus cheating the poor London urchins of 
their little harvest. Lately they have been engaged in 
stripping the holly-bushes of their scarlet berries ; but 
the blackbirds are not partial to such indigestible fare, 
so it does not matter. Considering what large eaters 
they are, their portliness seems only natural. But a 
full habit does not detract from their beauty: they 
remind us of some of our dearest lady friends, who, in 
spite of their two-score summers, and largeness where 
the maiden is slim, have somehow retained loveliness 
and grace. Rooks, on the other hand, have sadly 
decreased ; three or four, the remnant of an old colony, 
put in an appearance on most days, but do not stay 
long. They perch on the elms, and caw very loudly 
and very harshly, but nobody can guess what they are 
saying. They may be cursing the authorities for cutting 
down a few more of the remaining trees, or only saying 
that they are on their way to business and can’t stop 
more than a minute. The jackdaws are more constant. 
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are seven of them, and occasionally they may all 
be found at home on the elm-trees near the Palace. If 
the day be fine, and they happen to be in a frolicsome 
mood, they will treat the spectator to a fine exhibition, 
rushing over and among the tall trees in a black train, 
ping like a pack of aerial hounds in hot pursuit 
of some invisible quarry. The only remaining species 
are the starling and sparrow. A good many starlings 
r to winter in the Gardens, which is strange, 
considering how fond these birds are of the open 
country. They are probably town birds, that, like the 
wood pigeons, have suffered a change. But they have 
not lost their variety, which is their charm. On most 
days you will find them in parties of a dozen or twenty 
perched on the trees, engaged in a perpetual kind of 
musical conversation or concert of curiously contrasted 
sounds ; and however familiar you may be with the 
starling, you cannot listen to one of these choirs for five 
minutes without hearing some new sound. The reason 
doubtless is, that the starling is always learning or 
attempting to mimic the sounds he hears. He does not 
quite succeed in reproducing a new sound, but he gets a 
new effect. Thus, one Sunday not long ago, a starling 
was heard in an attempt to imitate the chimes of St. 
Mary Abbott’s while they were sounding. The small- 
ness of his most metallic and ringing notes made the 
attempt laughable, and served to remind the listener of 
the famous apologue of ‘‘ The Big Bell and the Little 
Bell.” 

The sparrows are only too numerous, and they are 
sturdy beggars. If you sit down on a garden seat half 
a dozen of them will immediately drop down near you ; 
and if you walk among the trees you will soon discover 
that they are keeping you company, demanding broken 
bread. They have come to look upon every human 
being who enters the Gardens as a mere perambulating 
machine for the distribution of stale bread; only differing 
from other machines in moving about without being 
drawn by a horse, and in not being provided with a 
chimney to let the steam out. The sparrow’s theory, 
and whole philosophy of life, is, from our point of view, 
simply ridiculous ; but he finds that it suits him well 
enough. Two facts may be noted about these birds in 
the Gardens and Hyde Park. They are learning to 
beg in a pretty manner; and will suspend them- 


_ selves like humming birds before the bread-scattering 


machine, catching the crumbs as they fall. Again, 
like domesticated creatures both feathered and furred, 
they are acquiring a habit of varying incolour. Ina flock 
you will find birds of all shades, from black to the palest 
brown, and others variously mottled, some with white 
quills and tail feathers. If these diverging individuals 
could be captured and scattered about the rural districts 
they would excite great interest among the members of 
the local natural history societies, who are much given 
to the study of ornithology from the sparrow-with-an- 
abnormal-white-patch-on-his-plumage point of view. 


THE DECLINE OF TASTE. 


AST week we drew attention to some beautiful 
pictures by admittedly third and fourth rate 
painters who had had the good fortune to live in the 
great periods. We pointed out that the phenomena 
of third rate painters producing beautiful pictures had 
no exemplification in these days, that it was only men 
of distinct genius who painted pictures that could 
reasonably claim attention. We did not attempt to 
assign any cause for this decline in the art of paint- 
ing ; nor is it our present intention to supply this de- 
ficiency. We admit our inability; this is one of the 
things which seems to elude analysis, and for that very 
reason is full of much wayward suggestion. The case 
of Sir Peter Lely confronts us. He was surely a man of 
no great natural ability ; there are many men living now 
whose natural- esthetic instinct is tenderer and truer, 
and yet they do not paint nearly as well as he did. We 
may not say that opportunities for the study of art were 
commoner in Lely’s time than they are now; the very 
contrary is the case : there are art schools everywhere ; 
the State spends half a million yearly on the Kensing- 
ton schools, and with no good result in return for 
this expenditure. No; we may only explain the tech- 
nical excellence of Lely’s work (the explanation is not 
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sufficient we admit, it is only throwing the matter 
a step further back) by saying that the great tra- 
dition of the Italian renaissance which had swept over 
Europe still survived in Lely’s time, and gave support 


.to his mediocre ability and dignity to his spurious 


achievement. And the tradition persisted long after 
him, and enabled the real genius of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Morland to make the English school 
for ever memorable in the history of painting. The 
tradition continued past these men. Like a sort 
of Gulf Stream, it came eddying round the capes 
of the centuries, taking Turner breast-high in deep 
warm whirl of genial water, making him the world’s 
greatest landscape-painter, and so giving England a 
name that can be matched only by the greatest Italian 
or Venetian names. We find the art of Lawrence or 
Raeburn more or less cleansed and strengthened by the 
rapidly chilling stream, which, after them, turned from 
the English to the French shore. In England there 
was some sort of hysterical revival in the fifties—a 
leap back to the original course of the stream—and 
some surprisingly beautiful and interesting work was 
done by the pre-Raphaelites; but the inspiration was 
too artificial to endure. Sir Edward Burne-Jones fol- 
lowed Rossetti, and Sir John followed John Millais ; and 
now it is impossible to detect anywhere in England or 
in France a trace of the Italian tradition which had 
persisted through so many centuries and nationalities, 
and through so many different types of men. 

But of what did the art-giving tradition consist ? Was 
it a method of drawing and painting which could be 
taught, that is to say, which was transmitted from 
master to pupil? Yes; but of something more, of 
something outside of the studio; indeed the belief is 
forced upon us, that outside of the studio, in the palace, 
in the merchant’s house, everywhere, in the streets and 
byways, there existed an instinctive and an ever-present 
refinement of taste unknown in our day. That no higher 
level of zsthetic culture ever existed than that which 
now obtains in France and England, seems to us no 
more than an ill-considered opinion. Even though we find 
our upper classes and our middle classes united in their 
enjoyment of Mr. Leader’s landscapes and Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s novels, we must still admit that the negroes 
on the West Coast of Africa are still less capable of true 
esthetic enjoyment ; and if we remember the beauty 
glorifying every object in Italy, from the end of the 
thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century, whether 
the decoration of a cathedral roof, or the setting of a 
precious stone in gold for brooch or earring, we must 
conclude that there are periods when the masses of 
merchant-folk and the numerous nobles are permeated 
with a genuine love of the beautiful, and are capable of 
distinguishing between good and bad art—when, in a 
word, zsthetic taste is a national quality. Three cen- 
turies ago all architecture was beautiful, no matter the 
form that it happened to take, cathedral or cottage, 
throughout Christendom. To-day all architecture is 
hideous, whether in church, hotel, or dwelling-house ; 
and in every country it is hideous, in France, in Ger- 
many,in America. In all visible things the world seems 
to be growing hideous ; and it is difficult to imagine 
a further step downwards. True, there always will be 
some men who will sacrifice their lives for a book, a 
picture, or a sonata; but the decorative arts, which 
depend upon a high average of public taste, appear 
likely to perish. The redemption of the world from 
ugliness is not to be thought of ; the generous efforts 
of Mr. William Morris will, we fear, prove abortive in 
the end, and the men of instinctive and, therefore, irre- 
pressible genius, which nature will always continue to 
produce, will work under ever-increasing disadvantages ; 
the fog of common taste and the blight of industrial 
competition are ever thickening the modern air, and 
as literature was at the Court of Charlemagne, so art 
threatens to be in England and France a century hence. 
However miserable the artists of the nineteenth century 
may be, they will probably be superior to their imme- 
diate successors. 

The novel is the youngest of all our art forms, unless 
we except the music-drama, which apparently received 
its final expression from its creator, Richard Wagner. 
The novel is probably the only unexhausted art form 
left ; and so we find that it is the only art in which the 
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writer is assisted by the natural and spontaneous sym- 


pathy of the populace. Every one likes a good novel ; 

the novel-writer need never feel, as the play-writer must 

always feel, that he must truckle to other taste than his 

own under penalty of failure. But if good novels are 

liked, bad novels are liked still more ; taste is decaying 

in the novel, as it has decayed in architecture, in sculpture, 

and in painting, and in another fifty years or less the 

novel may be as barren of creative work as the other arts. 

Beethoven exhausted the symphony, and Wagner the 
music drama; the novel offered a more stubborn resist- 
ance, for after Balzac came Dickens, Thackeray, Flau- 
bert, Tourguenieff, and Tolstoi. Nevertheless, the novel 
is showing signs of yielding, and yield it must. But to 
what? To exhaustion—the material having been used 
u r to the decline of public taste? Enigma! That is 
Nature’s secret. Nor must the decline of taste which we 
have spoken of be attributed, as is much too frequently 
done, to the middle classes. The taste of the middle 
classes does not stand on a lower plane than the taste of 
the aristocracy. The aristocracy reads the novels of Mr. 

Marion Crawford and Miss Marie Corelli with the same 
avidity as the middle classes ; the aristocracy admires 
the same pictures. Leader is as popular in a West- 
End drawing-room as in a Peckham villa. The press 
is guilty of nothing more thoughtless than its 
sneers against the taste of Clapham and Peckham. 
Would that bad taste were confined to these dis- 
tricts! There is no four-mile radius of taste. The 
duchess and the wife of the suburban shopkeeper 
stand side by side on the same low plane. With 
unanimous joy they would choose the same painter, or 
painters, if their husbands gave them carte blanche for 
unlimited portrayal of their charms. Whose portraits 
are more vulgar than Mr. Roberts’? Yet he continues a 
substantial innings amid the titled folk, at a cost of five 
hundred pounds for a full-length, train and neck-bone 
guaranteed prominence; and these portraits are admired 
in the New Gallery by the merchants’ wives from Peck- 
ham. And if the Peckham villas do not own as many 
Robertses as the West-End mansions, it is because 
Peckham is not so rich as the West End, and not for any 
other reason. Boldini is as wretched an artist as ever 
wielded a brush, and from his abominable brush we know 
nothing more abominable than his portrait of Lady Colin 
Campbell. The vulgar facility of the drawing, of the 
painting, the vulgar parade of mock knowledge—these 
qualities, now unfortunately so popular with all classes, 
reached a climax in this portrait. Yet it was much 
admired; it was exhibited in the Exhibition of Fair 
Women at the Grafton Galleries, and always attracted a 
murmur of common admiration. 

We merely regret all these things and wonder. We 
regret that the world is clearly lapsing backinto savagery, 
a savagery more disagreeable to our taste than the 
savagery whence it emerged. We regret that our aristo- 
cracy, the fine ladies especially who entertain in the West 
End, at whose dinner tables so much chatter about art is 
indulged in, do not discover in themselves the ability and 
the inclination, and, in their lives, the necessary time, to 
learn the rudimentsof a subject which apparently interests 
them, which certainly occupies their tongues, and on which 
they waste their money. Their husbands have no time for 
esthetic culture ; they are often politicians ; but for these 
ladies of leisure, for these leaders of social gossip, a 
secret class might be held in which they would be taught 
by rote what they should like and what dislike in art. 


MUSIC. 


i hee kaleidoscope is a simple and wondrous pretty 
toy, as every one knows, and none better than 
Messrs. George Edwardes, ‘‘ Owen Hall,” Sidney Jones, 
and Harry Greenbank. In ‘‘ A Gaiety Girl” they bade us 
gaze through the tube, and we were amazed and (some 
of us) fascinated by the wealth of sparkling colour in 
that pattern ; and now it has wearied they have but 
given the instrument a shake and we have a pattern the 
more—‘‘ The Artist’s Model”’—not less engaging than 
the first perhaps, perhaps not less novel; for the lines 
wind in and out and in again in new complexities, 
even if (as is usual in the kaleidoscope) the prevail- 
ing tint is the same. That tint may be described 
as cerulean. 


It is curious, this modern craze for 
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flirting with the improper, for sniffing, but never 
biting at the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and more 
curious still, the form of entertainment in which that 
craze finds gratification. 

But even the unsophisticated may find charms in ‘‘ The 
Artist’s Model”; it is a glorified fashion-plate ; and to 
many the play of colour must beanenthralling delight. The 
dances of Miss Letty Lind are miracles of gracefulness, 
There is no discernible plot, and that is something to be 
thankful for. Incident is thrown in upon incident, and 
one need not rack one’s brains about the reason why. In 
truth, though the various ladies and gentlemen concerned 
explain why they are in certain predicaments and 
dilemmas, we take the liberty of disbelieving them ; for 
the explanations they vouchsafe are not only incredible, 
but are in every case ‘‘ discounted” by the fact that the 
entire audience knows that the authors, and not the 
causes they allege, are at the bottom of the mischief, 
Accordingly, the explanations were rather tedious on 
2 February, the more so as some of the comic speeches 
were far from being comical ; for, to tell the truth, Mr, 
Owen Hall’s wit is a trifle flabby, and Messrs. W, 
Blakely, E. M. Robson, Yorke Stephens (the best actor 
in the company), Lawrance D’Orsay, and Miss Lottie 
Venne, have scarce had time yet to work up their ‘‘ gags” 
to the laughing point. And—in an opera especially— 
the music must not be forgotten. Mr. Sidney jones’ 
strains are of the sort we expect ; many of them will 
presently be on the street-pianos, and, it must be con- 
fessed, some of them are already hackneyed. His opera, 
or ‘comedy with music,” is no ‘‘ Le Nozze de Figaro,” 
any more than its composer is a Mozart, but (to usea 
phrase made classic by that composer) he has fitted Miss 
Marie Tempest and Mr. Hayden Coffin with songs that 
brought down the house on the first night, and will 
continue, we suspect, to bring it down often again. 
Finally, the scenery and furnishings are as gorgeous as 
can be wished, even for one of Mr. George Edwardes’ 
productions. 

Of late there has been little serious music in 
London save that heard at the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts. They have been a sweet and rest- 
ful oasis in the howling desert of ballad concerts, 
Peckham cantatas, ‘‘ comedies with music,” and num- 
berless frivolities of a like sort. Of course the com- 
positions played at the Symphony Concert of 31 January, 
were for the most part serious enough, but the per- 
formance is rather to be thought of as tragic. We 
still shudder as we think of the way in which Mr. 
Henschel’s raw Highlanders went at that delicate fairy 
‘* Oberon ” overture, as a herd of bulls might go at a 
cabinet of old china, or a gang of ‘‘ old” musical critics 
at the man who knows too much about the pronouns and 
verbs of music to be for ever parading his knowledge. 
Coarse slovenliness was substituted for delicate precision, 
and those forte passages that require to be cut out cleanly 
as with a keen sword-edge were vulgarly bludgeoned 
out of recognition. One cannot say that if this fault or 
that had been absent the piece would have sounded 
better; for so generally penetrated was it with bad 
qualities that to effect a cure nothing less than ampu- 
tation of the whole overture was needed. Queen’s 
Hall applauded ; but we cannot believe that a respectable 
music-hall audience—say that of the Alhambra, used to 
the really smart and businesslike playing of Mr. Jacobi’s 
band—would have stood it. Mr. Maurice Sons played 
a violin concerto of Dvofak (in A, Op. 53), and when we 
take into account that the music is not specially 
suited to the violin, that the band followed him slug- 
gishly, and that he himself is evidently more accustomed 
to follow than to lead, it must be admitted that 
he came off very well indeed. Technically he seems 
safe enough; and though his tone is not free in 
the higher octaves—in fact, it is generally, to use the 
painter’s word, a little “‘tight”—it is richly coloured 
and full of life lower down. Mr. Sons gave one moments 
in the slow movement, and if the moments were not pro- 
longed to minutes, it was the composer’s fault, not his. 
But we have been led away from the Popular Concerts, 
and especially from that of 26 January, when Rubinstein’s 
Quartet in F, Op. 17 was played for the second time, we 
believe. That it is interesting goes without saying ; for 
most of Rubinstein’s work is interesting ; and this work 
chiefly because it is a curious hodge-podge of the various 
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of different men and different periods, but so diluted 
in the presentation that at first they are scarce recogniz- 
able for what they are. Thus the principal theme of the 
first movement almost looks as if Rubinstein had tried 
to get something resembling the opening of Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony as closely as possible without actual 
jdentity; the trio of the second movement is merely 
a melody from the finale of the same composer's third 
iano-sonata ; the theme of the Adagio is that of the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Pathetique ” Sonata as it occurs in 
the major. These things would not matter if Rubinstein 
ve us something of himself with his borrowings ; but 
that he rarely does. Even where his matter is original, 
his manner is not. Now it is Mozart, and now Hadyn, 
and only occasionally Rubinstein. The man’s desire to 
create and physical energy were out of all proportion to 
his creative faculty, and he went on, as he thought, 
turning out original stuff, but in reality merely coining 
his memory. The Scherzo is lively, but the Adagio is 
the best thing in the quartet: it has most true origin- 
ality, although in addition to taking the theme from 
Beethoven, Rubinstein uses many of those luscious har- 
monies which Spohr used with such unfailing regularity 
that we know when to expect them, and their effect is 
merely insipid. On Saturday and Monday, 2 and 4 Feb- 
ruary, Brahms’ quintet for string-quartet and clarinet 
was played by Lady Halle and Messrs. Ries, Mihlfeld, 
Gibson, and Becker. The work is probably familiar to 
all musical folk, and we need only remind them of the 
supreme beauty and freshness of that slow movement, 
the naive sentiment of the middle Andantino, and the 
unutterable boredom of the final variations. ‘‘ Repeats ” 
and variations without inspiration to match are the 
abomination of desolation in music, and Brahms mars 
some of his best work by giving us both. This quintet 
takes just fifty minutes to play, and the last ten are a 
mere tedium. But the other forty—saving always that 
repeated section of the first movement—are filled with 
all the delights of Paradise ; and this is due less to Mr. 
Mihlfeld, although he is a pretty enough player on his 
clarinet, than to Brahms, who has for once forgotten 
his pedanticism, forgotten to pose as ‘‘ the successor of 
Beethoven,” which he is not, and, writing candidly and 
without affectation, given us some of the most lovel 
‘absolute ”” music of the century. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played Schumann’s early G minor sonata with enthusiasm 
tempered by judgment, and Miss Fillunger’s singing of 
German folksongs, arranged (we take it) by Brahms, 
and of Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Hirt auf dem Felsen” (to which 
Mr. Mihlfeld contributed the clarinet obbligato with 
rather less reticence than seemed advisable) was the 
perfection of song-singing as distinguished from the 
dramatic interpretation of scenas. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—II. 
A Goop INVESTMENT AND A Bap ONE. 


AN objection which may not unreasonably be urged 

against ‘‘endowment” life policies as a means of 
investing small savings is that the money is locked up 
for a number of years, and that the investor may suffer 
considerable loss if he is for any reason unable to con- 
tinue his annual payments. The validity of this objec- 
tion depends almost entirely on the character of the 
office selected. If the policy be effected with one of the 
best offices, each annual payment secures a proportionate 
part of the sum assured; for example, the payment of 
one-quarter or one-half of the stipulated number of 
premiums entitles the insurer, if he should at any time 
desire it, to a fully-paid policy, with profits (we are 
assuming, of course, that he has insured ‘‘ with profits”), 
for one-quarter or one-half of the original sum. This is 
no more than justice ; but there are many offices where 
the terms offered are not nearly so favourable, and not 
a few where the insurer has to be content with the 
return of a bare thirty per cent of the premiums paid. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain exact information on 
this point beforehand from offices of the last-named 
class, whose benevolent optimism in the way of general 
promises contrasts boldly with their exceeding reticence 
when pressed for details. It may, however, be accepted 
as a general rule that those offices which yield the worst 
returns to the insurer are also those which are the least 
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likely to deal equitably with him if he should find him- 
self unable to complete his part of the contract. 

The largest British life insurance office (if we ex- 
cept the Prudential Assurance Company, which is con- 
cerned chiefly with ‘‘ industrial business”) is the 
**Scottish Widows’ Fund,” which, in the course of the 
eighty years of its existence, has accumulated funds to 
the amount of twelve and a half millions sterling, and 
which now has an income of nearly one and a half 
millions from premiums and investments. For many 
years past this society has declared, at its septennial 
valuations, a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 14s. 
per cent per annum on every ‘‘with profit” policy; and 
the bonus is what is called a ‘‘compound” bonus—that 
is, it is calculated not only on the original sum assured, 
but also on all previous bonuses. This is not by any 
means a phenomenal result. Phenomenal results, so 
far as we are aware, are only to be met with in American 
‘eke epee ry or in those of certain British offices which, 

aving solid reasons for preferring fiction to fact, follow 
the time-honoured advice of Mr. Fagg, and ‘‘tell a good 
one” while they are about it. The bonus of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is no more than a moderate bonus, no 
better than any insurance society should be able to 
declare that is not handicapped by the cupidity of 
shareholders, or by extravagant expenditure, or, worse 
than all, by the depreciation of imprudent investments. 
But the fact remains that very few of the seventy-five 
offices transacting ordinary life insurance business can 
offer an equal prospect to their members. Another 
very important consideration, especially from an in- 
vestor’s point of view, is that there is probably no office 
which is more likely to maintain its prosperity. 

The following table shows that an ‘‘ endowment ” 
policy in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, whether it be for 
fifteen, for twenty-five, or for thirty-five years, pays an 
investor about as well as Consols, and gives him his life 
insurance into the bargain. We have, for the sake of 
convenience, assumed £1000 as the amount originally 
insured: of course the corresponding results for any 
other amount can be deduced by simple rule of three. 


Premiums 


Age at Policy and accumulated 
at Annual 

interest. 

at £ 

35 «+» 50 «. 69 10 0 1270 ... 1277 
35 ... 43 8 4 1482 ... 


These examples are fully representative of the busi- 
ness, as the bonus is the same at all ages and depends 
solely on the time the policy has been in force. 

It may be worth while to notice that the zz¢er?m bonus 
granted on policies which mature during the interval of 
seven years between one valuation and the next is 5s. 
per cent per annum less than the bonus last declared, 
so that an investor should choose if possible a date for 
the maturing of his policy which coincides with or 
follows shortly after the date of a valuation. For 
instance, if he were to effect a policy for twenty years at 
the present time, which happens to be at the commence- 
ment of a septennium, he would be allotted one full 
bonus seven years hence, another (a compound bonus) 
seven years later, and then six znferim bonuses, the 
effect being that he would receive ultimately some £18 
less than if he were to effect a precisely similar policy a 
year hence. Thus, for a man who wishes to insure for 
the term of twenty years exactly, the present moment is 
the most disadvantageous as regards the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. On the other hand, if he wishes to 
insure for 14, 21, 28, or 35 years, he could not choose a 
better time. 

We proceed to examine the outlook offered to an in- 
vestor by the London and Lancashire Life Assurance 
Company, which was established in 1862, Let the 
directors, in the first place, speak for themselves. On 

e 12 of the prospectus issued a few months before the 
fast bonus division, we find the following statement : 
‘*The directors have recognized the equity of allotting 
to policies of some years’ standing a larger bonus than 
to those more recently effected. Acting upon this 

inciple, they have been enabled to declare reversion 
uses on the sums assured by the whole-life partici- 
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pating policies, at rates varying from £1 to £1 10s. per 
cent per annum, according to the number of years the 
policy has been in force. Satisfactory (sic) as these 
results are, the prodalility is” (the italics are ours) ‘‘that 
in the next and future divisions they will be even ex- 
ceeded.” Now the London and Lancashire bonus is 
what is known as a ‘‘simple” bonus—that is, it is 
calculated on the original sum assured, without regard to 
any previous bonuses ; and it does not need an actuary to 
tell us that, even when full allowance is made for different 
rates of premium, a simple bonus, ‘‘ varying from £1 to 
4! 10s. per cent,” is not nearly so good a thing as a com- 
pound bonus of £1 14s. per cent, which, as we have already 
seen, is paid by the Scottish Widows’ Fund. We venture 
to think, therefore, that the satisfaction expressed by the 
directors was scarcely shared by the policy-holders, 
especially by those who could remember that there had 
been a time, not so many years ago, when they received 
no bonus at all. But there were better times to come, 
the directors said ; at the very next division former re- 
sults would probably be exceeded. Such was the pro- 
mise held out in 1892. The valuation was made at 
the end of the same year. It resulted in the declara- 
tion of a reversionary bonus, on old and new policies 
alike, at the rate of 10s. per cent per annum! Nor is 
this the worst. The luckless holder of an ‘‘ endowment” 
policy was put off with just half of this miserable incre- 
ment, although the company’s prospectuses, both before 
and since, may be searched in vain for confirmation of 
the fact. We commend the following table to the 
directors for comparison with that given above for the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. We have assumed, as before, 
the continuance of the present rate of bonus. 


Total Amount 

Payable. Maturity. interest), 

35 ++» §0 ... JO Q 2... 1037 10... 1056 17 6 

35 -- 60 ... 41 Q9 2... 1062 10 ... 1036 9 2 

25 ... 60 ... 27 1§ ©... 1087 10... O71 § O 


In the first example, the interest on the premiums 
invested is actually a minus quantity—the insurer does 
not even recover his capital; and a man who insures 
now at the age of twenty-five and pays premiums until 
he is sixty will, unless the present state of affairs should 
improve, obtain less than # per cent fur his, money. 
Furthermore it should be noted that, unless the policy 
be effected at the commencement of a quinquennium, 
the result will be still less ‘‘ satisfactory.” We noticed 
just now that the z#éerim bonus of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund was not so good as the septennial bonus. The 
London and Lancashire Company avoids any such in- 
vidious comparison ; it pays no znéerim bonus whatever. 

The directors, however, have a ‘‘ special endowment” 
scheme of their own, a necessary condition of admission 
to its advantages being that the insurer is to have no 
bonus at all unless he survives the term for which the 
policy is granted. On this understanding, it is estimated 
that the bonus will be from £1 to £1 10s. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured, according to the number of 

remiums payable. Thus, a man of twenty-five who 
insures for £1000 payable at sixty is led to expect 
41525, if he lives till then; but, if he dies in the mean- 
while, the office will only pay his representatives £ 1000. 
Subject to this rather serious limitation, the directors 
feel themselves able to estimase results not greatly 
inferior to those which a policy in a good office would 
secure. But, with the heroics of the prospectus of 1892 
still in our minds, some diffidence as to the accuracy 
of the Board’s estimates may be excused. Looking 
carefully at the figures, we find that a policy for £1000, 
taken out under the ordinary endowment table by a 
man fifty, and payable at the age of sixty, costs 
him £111 1s. 8d. a year, and will produce at maturity 
#1025 at the present rate of bonus. On the other 
hand, a similar policy under the special endowment 
scheme costs only £101 16s. 8d. a year, and is estimated 
to produce £1100 at maturity. Do the directors expeci 
us to believe that all this difference is due to the fact 
that in the former case there is the risk of the company’s 
having to pay an extra £12 10s. if the insurer should 
happen to die at some age between fifty-five and sixty ? 

We might extend our criticisms ; but we have already 
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said enough. Those who are interested to inquire how 
these things can be, especially in an office which possesses 
a manager of acknowledged ability, and which earns 
upwards of 4 per cent on its investments, may be in. 
formed that the shareholders of the company appro. 
priate no less than 20 per cent of the surplus at each 
division, and that the expenses of management and 
agents’ commission amount to one-fourth of the whole 
premium income and considerably exceed the income 
from investments. The one evil doubtless begets the 
other. It is clearly worth the shareholders’ while to go 
to any expense for commission or advertising, provided 
that some additional profit can thus be secured. The 
net profits increase, while the number of shares am 
which they are divided remains the same ; but it by no 
means follows that the policy-holders’ portion of the 
profits increases in the same ratio as the number 
of policies entitled to participation. We are not con 
cerned to inquire what other factors there may be in 

ucing the condition of affairs we have described ; it 
is not of much consequence whether it is the foreign 
buSiness that has turned out unprofitable, or whether 
the heavy claims which appear in the accounts are 
the result of an undue eagerness to take new pre- 
miums. What we do know, and what zs of consequence, 
is that during the year immediately succeeding the de. 
claration of a most discreditable bonus, no fewer than 
1822 new policies were issued by this company. How 
many would have been issued, we wonder, if each 
insurer had had full knowledge of the facts ! 


MONEY MATTERS. 
THE NEW CHINESE LOAN. 


HE new Chinese loan has not been well received in 
the City, and we do not wonder. It is understood 
that it had already been underwritten before it was 
offered to the public, and we presume, therefore, that 
China will get the money. But all the same, investors 
will do well to carefully consider thé prospects of China. 
The loan bears 6 per cent interest, and as it is offered 
at a slight discount it will yield somewhat more than 
6 per cent to the investor. It is secured upon the 
Customs’ revenue, and will rank before all subsequent 
loans similarly secured.- There appears, however, to be 
little chance now of an early termination of the war. 
If fighting goes on and Japan continues successful, 
China will require all her resources to maintain 
her independence. Even now this borrowing proves 
that her financial resources are running short. What 
will happen if she cannot borrow more during the 
war and yet is hard pressed by the invader? Is it not 
at least possible that she may find it necessary to take 
possession of the Customs’ revenue to continue the 
defence? Is not a Government bound to secure its own 
safety before fulfilling its pecuniary obligations? It 
may be objected that the European officials in charge of 
the Customs would refuse to carry out the instructions 
of the Chinese Government if those instructions were to 
the effect that the Customs’ receipts should be poured into 
the Chinese Treasury. It is not easy to see, however, 
how the European officials could so act ; nor is it likely 
that the foreign powers would interfere, for they must 
recognize, like everybody else, that self-defence is the 
first obligation of a Government. It is not surprising, 
then, that the City looks coldly on the loan. When the 
war is over and the real position of China is ascertained 
it will be a different matter. It may be quite proper 
then to lend to China ; but at present the risks and the 
uncertainties are too great. 


The loan has had very little effect upon the money 
market. It is too small in amount in the first place, 
and in the second place, if any money is taken to 
the Far East, it will be in silver. The money market is 
very much more influenced by the crisis in the United 
States. That negotiations are going on between the 
American Government and certain great financial houses 
in London is known, but how those negotiations will end 
is doubtful, as a hitch has occurred. According to the 
existing law the United States Government cannot 
undertake to repay the principal and interest in gold, 
and naturally, therefore, the financial houses are asking 
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paratively high rate of interest. The American 
on oh hand, conscious that it will pay 
in gold and in old only, insists that the charge required 
+5 too t. Though this delays matters, the City is 
id that the.loan may be concluded, and that it may 
jJead to the withdrawal of considerable amounts of gold 
from the Bank of England, and consequently create 
some apprehension. Bankers and bill brokers are 
ing, therefore, to raise the rates of interest and dis- 
count, but as yet they have not succeeded. Trade is too 
dull and speculation is too inactive to make the demand 
for banking accommodation considerable, and that being 
so it is not natural that there should be very high rates. 
But the money market, all the same, is nervous. If 
there were to be a serious crisis in the United States, 
there would undoubtedly be a sharp rise in rates, for 
nobody would be able to foresee what might happen. 
There might be numerous failures in America, and those 
failures might affect important houses in Europe. The 
market, therefore, is really more unsettled than the quo- 
tations from day to day indicate. 


The American crisis has not made the impression 
the stock markets which might have been expected. 
It is generally believed in the United States and in 
Europe that the existing Congress will not give the 
authority to the President which he has asked for, to 
borrow expressly in gold and at a low rate of interest; 
and the present Congress will not cease to exist until 
noon on the 4th of March. Unless, therefore, gold is 
obtained in some way, there is serious danger that the 
Treasury may be unable to fulfil its obligations. If that 
were to happen there would, undoubtedly, be a panic. But 
thebeginning of negotiations with leading financial houses 
in Europe stopped the withdrawals of gold on Saturday 
last, and it is hoped that not much more will be taken 
until the result of the negotiations is known. In any case 
it is assumed that even if gold is not borrowed in Europe 
it will be obtained at home, that, therefore, the Treasury 
will be able to go on fulfilling its obligations until the 
new Congress can be called together and given an oppor- 
tunity to comply with the President’s request. At the 
end of last week the hopes were so strong that there 
was a general rise in American stocks, especially in 
New York; but this week the delay in concluding the 
negotiations has depressed the market, and prices have 
iven way again. There is no doubt that a loan in 
urope would make a much more favourable impression 
than one raised at home. There have been two borrow- 
ings at home during the past twelve months, and they 
have not availed; now the belief is that borrowing in 
London would have a great influence upon public opinion 
in Europe as well as in America, and probably, therefore, 
would stop the drain. Still, the fact remains that the 
Treasury now holds little more than eight millions ster- 
ling in goid, and that withdrawals will begin again 
unless Congress enables the President to reduce the 
currency. ether Congress will do that is entirely 
uncertain as yet. 


The present Bulgarian Government is acting very 
unwisely in departing from the policy so successfully 
pursued by M. Stamboloff in cultivating the friendliest 
relations with Turkey and Austria-Hungary. It has 
raised the import duties from 8} per cent to 10} per 
cent, and thereby has got into a quarrel with Turkey. 
The latter Power threatens to retaliate, which would 
very seriously injure Bulgaria. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, too, is giving an interpretation to the Excise 
duties which has plunged it into a dispute with Austria- 
Hungary. The Bulgarian Government is creditably 
anxious to avoid running into debt, and therefore it is 
doing its utmost to increase its revenue. But it is un- 
wise to get into a dispute with its two neighbours, who 
are both anxious to befriend it. Furthermore, an 
4nterruption of the trade with Turkey would injure 
Bulgaria very seriously, for Bulgaria exports to Turkey 
as it imports from that 

tate. 


_In spite of the new loan, China has ceased to buy 
Silver, and the purchases for India are small. For 
all that, the India Council is succeeding fairly well 
in disposing of its drafts. On Wednesday it sold the 
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whole amount offered at 1s. ru and it 
afterwards sold a further 


The stock markets are well supported, though they are 
still under the shadow of the American crisis. The great 
operators in Paris are doing their utmost to support the 
inter-Bourse department, and so far they have well 
succeeded, The South African market is likewise steady, 
but there is much less activity than there was some time 
ago, and it is not probable that business will increase 
much until the outcome of the crisis in America is seen. 
Serious difficulties in New York would certainly have 
some effect upon all the great markets of Europe— 
British, French, German, and Dutch—and, therefore, 
capitalists will not risk much while there is danger of a 
crisis. Still, prices are well maintained, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that there will be a fresh outburst of 
speculation when the danger in America has passed 
away. The bringing out of new companies is like- 
wise checked. Promoters feel that the public will 
not subscribe largely as long as there is fear of in- 
security in the United States. There are a large number 
of companies already prepared, but their issue is de- 
layed for the present. The South American department 
is likewise quiet, but there has been a sharp rise in 
Mexican External Bonds. In the Home Railway market 
the traffic receipts and the report of the Great Northern 
Railway Company have rather depressed prices. But 
that is due to the action of Stock Exchange speculators 
alone ; the investing public is not selling, and there is 
every reason to expect a recovery before long. The 
best securities, such as Consols, are again rising, which 
is clear evidence, firstly, that the great capitalists are 
apprehensive, and, secondly, that they do not look for 
serious troubles in the United States just yet. If they 
did they would keep their money in hand. But if they 
were not apprehensive they would not buy Consols at 
present prices. . 


Consols closed on Thursday at 104%, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of ,°,; rupee paper closed 
at 54}, a rise of §; Canadian 34’s closed at 107}, a rise 
of i? New South Wales 34’s closed at 103, a rise of as 
much as 14; and Victorian 3}’s closed at 98}, a rise of 
as much as 2}. In the Home Railway market Great 
Western closed at 16a}, a fall of ?; South-Eastern 
closed at 134,a fall of 1; North-Western closed at 178}, 
also a fall of 1; Brighton ‘‘A” closed at 154}, a fall of 
1}; and South-Eastern ‘‘A” closed at 88, a fall of 14. 
In the American market Baltimore and Ohio shares 
closed at 64, a rise of 1; Milwaukee shares closed at 
584, a rise of 13; Lake Shore shares closed at 140}, a 
rise of 14; Illinois Central closed at go}, a rise of 2; 
Atchison 4 per cent Bonds closed at 67, a rise of 1}; 
and Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 82}, a rise 
of1. In the Foreign department French Rentes closed at 
102}, a rise of ; Italian Fives closed at 87,°,, a rise of }; 
Russian Fours closed at 103}, a rise of } ; and Spanish 
closed at 76}, a rise of 2. In the South African depart- 
ment De Beers diamond shares closed at 19%, a rise of }; 
City and Suburban gold shares closed at 164, a rise of $; 
Crown Reef closed at 9§, a rise of } ; Sheba shares closed 
at 33s. 3d., a rise of 1s.; and Simmer and Jack closed at 
auf , a rise of }. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
MAINLAND Conso is, LIMITED. 


We have received a communication from an esteemed 
correspondent, pointing out to us that what he is pleased 
to call the attack in our last week’s issue on the Main- 
land Consols Company was ill-founded and unjust. Mr. 
Kaufman, he says, who reported so favourably on the 

roperty, is one of the most experienced mining engineers 
in the world, and one whose word can be relied upon. 
He does not omit to mention, either, that shares in 
Mainland Consols are already being dealt with at a con- 
siderable premium. Now, in all this our well-meani 
correspondent is beside the mark. We found fault wi 
the promotion of the Mainland Consols Company and 
with the exiguity of its working capital ; further than this 
we did not go. But now let us look more closely into the 
matter and take Mr. Kaufman’s words at their face 


value. He telegraphed that ‘‘a rich chute of ore in the 
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‘face of the drift at the lowest level, averages about 1,000 
ounces of gold per ton.” We made fun of this state- 
ment, and justly, we think. Mr. Kaufman makes no 
estimate of the number of tons of such ore; and when he 
calls it ‘‘arich chute,” we cannot help smiling. ‘‘ Rich” 
it is ; so rich indeed that it seems to us to refer to what 
miners call a pocket, or a nugget, and not to a vein of ore. 
All the trustworthy information that we have received 
from West Australia yet leads us to believe that the 
vast majority of mines show superficial richness rather 
than reefs or veins of great extent. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule ; we can only hope that the Main- 


‘land Consols will prove to be one of these. 


Henry Gaze & Sons, LimItTep. 


Just as there are prospectuses which betray all too 
clearly the adroitness of the practised company promoter, 
so there are others which discover in every line the awk- 
wardness of the untutored amateur ; and, on the whole, 
we are inclined to believe that the company promoter is 
to be preferred to the bungler. He cannot be more 
greedy than his more stupid brother, and we have his 
dexterity to the good. In this prospectus of Henry 
Gaze & Sons, the tourist agents, we are informed that 
the vendors are the promoters of the Company, and that 
no promotion money has been or will be paid. We can 
well believe it. The vendors, the Messrs. Gaze, would 
have been robbed had they paid promotion money for 
the drawing up of this prospectus, which certainly gives 
us no favourable opinion of their business ability. So 
far as we can gather from this confused and obscure 
prospectus, they want £100,000 for their business. 
This capital is divided into 6000 preference shares of 
to each and 6000 ordinary shares of £10 each, of 
which 4000 preference shares are offered now to the 
public. The Messrs. Gaze, it appears, want to get 
this £40,000 in cash and £60,000 worth more of shares 
for their business, leaving £20,000 for working capital, 
though this latter fact is left to be inferred. ‘‘The total 
assets purchased by the Company,” we are told, ‘‘ are 
estimated as being of the value of £70,000”; but who 
makes this estimate we are not informed. Now this 
business was established in 1865, removed to London in 
1870, and has ever since been conducted here. The first 
document, then, that we want to see in connection with it 
is some trustworthy accountant’s certificate of the annual 
net profits of—say, the last five years; but nothing is said 
in the prospectus about profits, which can scarcely be 
very large, or we should not be informed that there was 
a mortgage of £10,000 upon the freehold premises in 
the Strand. In view of these omissions we take it upon 
ourselves to advise investors, and speculators too, to 
allow the Messrs. Gaze to subscribe their own preference 
shares, as surely no one else can tell out of what funds 
the interest upon them will be paid. 


THe Litiooet, FRASER RIVER, AND CARIBOO 
GOLDFIELDS, LIMITED. 


Here is another Company, the prospectus of which 
has evidently been composed by amateurs. The direc- 
tors ask for £50,000, and are now offering £32,500 41 
shares to the public ; the remaining 17,500 the directors 
themselves take, if we read the prospectus aright, and 
out of this sum they pay to the vendors £2000 in cash 
and £7750 in shares. 

It would seem as if the £32,500, when subscribed by the 
public, would be devoted to working capital, which is a 
fairly satisfactory proof of good faith, but this is nowhere 
expressly stated in the badly written prospectus. When 
we read further that the directors are giving their services 
without remuneration until the shareholders receive a 
dividend of 20 per cent, we feel inclined to believe that 
this is an honest concern, but even allowing that the pro- 
perty is a good one, if the business of the Company is 
as badly conducted as this prospectus is ill drawn, the 
shareholders will have reason to regret their want of 
caution. 

Tue Sitverton ExTenpED GOLD MINING 
ComPANny. 
This is one of the usual gold mining companies that 


seems to be floated and named because of its proximity 
toafamous mine. Indeed this seems to us one of the most 


extraordinary enterprises we have seen, for though, accord- 
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ing to the prospectus, “‘ fifteen head of stamps (sic) haye 
already been erected” on the property, no results are 
shown. Moreover, the waiver clause is here in full fo 
and there is a certain New Beatrix Syndicate, Lim} 
which has “the right to call for an allotment of the te, 
thousand shares held in reserve, at a fixed premium within 
nine months from registration.” The sentence is almog 
unintelligible ; but when this Company asks the public 
to subscribe £30,000 for eighty-three unproved 

we hope the public will answer, ‘‘In vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird.” 


THe RHODESIAN MINING AND FINANCE Company, 


About this Company we shall say little. The capital is 
fixed at £250,000. 100,000 £1 shares constitute the 
present issue, of which 40,000 shares fully paid go tp 
the vendor Company in part payment for the properties 
acquired. The vendor Company is the Matabeleland 
Adventurers. We are told that the Rhodesian Com 
own certain properties ‘‘running parallel to and touch. 
ing the well-known Dunraven property belonging to the 
Willoughby Consolidated Company, of which Sir John 
Willoughby, in his recent report, wrote so highly,” and 
after this we have a long list of Companies chiefly relyj 
on the names of Rhodes and Willoughby, whose shares 
are at extravagant premiums, though the dividends 
may possibly have paid are not mentioned. Natu 
enough, the Company sets forth the objectionable waiver 
clause in full force, and the board of directors includes 
Sir George W. R. Campbell, K.C.M.G., in large 
and F. C. D. Haggard, Esq. (Messrs. Haggard, Hale 
& Pixley). Last week we had to Comment upon one 
Company to which Messrs. Haggard, Hale & Pixley 
acted as brokers, while Mr. Matthew G. Hale was on the 
board of directors of another Company. We can only 
say now in all good humour that if investors take 
shares in such Companies as these they run the risk 
of becoming haggard, pale, and sickly. 


BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION STOCK. 


On Tuesday next the Bank of England will receive 
tenders for £500,000 Birmingham Corporation 3 
cent Stock at a minimum price of £105 per cent. The 
new issue will rank pari passu with existing 3 per cent 
Stock, and will be secured upon the borough fund and 
rate and improvement rate. We understand that the 
money is to be applied to paying off loans bearing a 
higher rate of interest. ‘ 


Lonpon AND County BANKING CoMPANY, LIMITED. 


The balance sheet of the London and County Banking 
Company, Limited, to December 31, 1894, will be found 
in another column. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “ ELBE” DISASTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
7 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 
2 February, 1895. 


IR,—In a paragraph in to-day’s Saturday Review on 
the Elbe disaster, wonder is expressed that the 
Elbe did not alter her course. 

The explanation, though technical, is simple. By the 
International Rule of the Road, the steamer that has 
another on her starboard side, has to alter course to 
avoid collision. This was the position, and this, there- 
fore, the obvious duty, of the surviving steamer. 

One of the most fertile sources of collision is when the 
commander of the steamer whose duty it is to give way, 
delays to do so until the last moment possible, knowing 
that he has perfect command over his vessel. 

The commander of the vessel whose duty it is to con- 
tinue her course, if a man of weak nerves, thinking that 
the vessel approaching either does not see him, or does 
not realize the rule of the road, or is cutting it too fine, 
alters course, probably at the identical moment when the 
approaching vessel alters hers. The result is generally 


collision. I think I may safely state that 50 per cent of 


vessels approaching one another alter their course to 


pass quite close.—Yours faithfull 
E. H. THRUSTON. 
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PATER’S GREEK STUDIES. 


dies: a Series of Essays.” By Walter 

= Prepared for the press 4 Charles L. 

Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel College. : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. 

T is disputed whether the virtue of Mr. Walter Pater’s 

| work resides chiefly in the depth and seriousness of 
‘< studies or in the distinction of his literary style. 
Assuredly both’ contributed to the total result; but 
rhaps what most impresses the reader of this volume 
e that Mr. Pater added something of the poet to the 
critic, and by patience and subtlety of the imagination, 
and with the support of an adequate scholarship, could 
recover or recreate a myth. The first essay, ‘‘A or 4 
of Dionysus,” reads like a fantasia suggested by the life 
of the vine and the ‘ spirit of sense” in the grape; but 
the fantasia is in truth the tracing out, by a learned 
sympathy, of strange or beautiful sequences of feeling 
and fancy in the Greek mind. Such criticism approaches 
as near to creative work as is permitted to work that is 
critical. Mr. Pater would probably have shuddered had 
any one named him a “‘ prose-poet,” for he recognized 
the delicate severance of literary kinds, and believed 
that the finest effects were to be attained by the obser- 
yation of limits; but he possessed some of the poet’s 
unifying power, which discovers the single life running 
through manifold diversities, and he possessed some of 
the poet’s delight in a chastened richness of details. He 
gently, yet without feebleness or a wandering 
touch, towards the dark root of the primitive myth, and 
then he endeavours to follow its development from stem 
to branch, and from branch to leaf and flower and coiling 
tendril. Such work is a reconstruction of genius, de- 
manding a fine artistic instinct and certain ventures of 
imaginative faith. In the picture finally presented there 
must, as Mr. Pater perceived, be some artificiality; 
“things near and far, matter of varying degrees of 
certainty, fact and surmise, being reflected and concen- 
trated, for its production, as if on the surface of a 
mirror.” Artificiality there is, but it is an artificiality. 
endeavouring to follow the track of Nature. 

Mr. Pater took an opportunity in his essay on 
“Demeter and Persephone,” to criticize that view of 
Greek religion, partly sanctioned by the authority of 
Goethe, which assigns no place in it to ‘‘ the worship of 
sorrow.” He noticed a romantic spirit in Greek art and 
poetry, the sense of a beauty born through pain and 
difficulty, and he pointed to the legend of Persephone as 
in itself sufficient to show the function of a reverent 
sorrowfulness in the religion of a wistful, anxious people. 
This is one of those qualifications of a common view 
which it is just to observe, but which do not really dis- 
turb the received and central truth. The Greeks knew 
sadness, as all men must know it, but in the main 
Heiterkeit, cheerfulness, is characteristic of their feeling 
and of their work. What we should rather correct in 
the popular theory is the supposition that Christianity 
is a “‘ worship of sorrow.” More than any other religion 
Christianity—it matters not as regards this historical 
fact whether Christianity be false or not—is the religion 
of joy attaining victory over sorrow. Mercy rejoices 
over judgment, salvation rejoices over sin, grace rejoices 
over trial, the ascended Christ rejoices over the cross, 
life rejoices over death—‘‘ O death, where is thy sting ? 
0 grave, where is thy victory?” And the conception of 
Christian art as an art which worships sorrow obliter- 
ates in an instant the central meaning of every great 
work produced by the artists of Christendom. The re- 
presentation of the martyr’s agonies is not a glorification 
of physical pain, but of a faith which is the evidence of 
things not seen, and a hope that does not fail. The 
central figure of Christianity ‘‘ for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross.” His birth is heralded by 
carols of angels ; His absence for a season is solaced by 
the presence of the Paraclete. The sadness of Christian 
art can be understood aright only by perceiving that it 
1s the shadow thrown by a deep and solemn light. 

Very admirable is Mr. Pater’s warning against a too 
intellectual or abstract view of Greek sculpture. Students 
of antiquity, he justly remarked, have ‘‘for the most 
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part interpreted the creations of Greek sculpture, rathcr 
as elements in a sequence of abstract ideas, as embodi- 
ments, in a sort of petrified language, of pure thoughts, 
and as interesting mainly in connexion with the develop- © 
ment of Greek intellect, than as elements of a sequence 
in the material order, as results of a designed and skilful 
dealing of accomplished fingers with precious forms of 
matter for the delight of the eyes.” Mr. Pater loved to 
dwell rather upon the purely sensuous aspects of Greek 
art, the side of Greek art which expresses the Ionian 
influence, and he in some degree suspected what he calls 
the Dorian influence, recognizing its homage to sanity 
and reason, but dreading its coldness and its tendency to 
extreme simplification. He could almost be pleased to 
think of the Venus of Melos as the most majestic of 
bibelots.' Here again Mr. Pater expressed an important 
lesser truth, and it will be the fault of his readers if they 
replace by it the major truth, which has rightly been 
recognized as central. Spirit and sense—both of neces- 
sity play their part in all artistic work, but the spirit is 
not necessarily cold and abstract. It may well be like the 
descending figure in Blake’s design of the reunion of the 
soul and body—instinct with rapture, fire, and passionate 
longing. 

Mr. Pater’s style, as all rightly qualified readers have 
felt, is excellent in its kind. But it would be unfortunate 
if its kind were supposed the highest, or if it became a 
model. Each word is studiously chosen, each clause is 
nicely poised, but the total effect is not quite admirable. 
There are none of those large fluctuations of feeling, 
none of those irrepressible thoughts which break through 
language and escape, that characterize the greatest 
writers. By a steady system of levelling up, each 
sentence being equally charged with meaning and 
emotion, the rise and fall of passion and idea are lessened 
if not lost. We admire the fine manipulation of language, 
and are conscious that we admire it. And at length we 
grow a little weary even of our own admiration. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY’S IMPOSTURE. 


** A Modern Priestess of Isis.” Abridged and translated 
on behalf of the Society for Psychical Research, 
from the Russian of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt.D. London: Longmans, 


Green & Co. 
Ts is altogether a painful book, painful for its 
pictures of human credulity and absurdity, and 
painful for the spectacle exhibited of an adventuress, 
a woman of talent, if not genius, but apparently devoid 
of the moral sense. Such, alas! is the chronicle of the 
sayings and doings of Helen Blavatsky, the great seer, 
the hierophant, laden with the revelations of the 
mysterious Om : 
‘Weave a circle round her thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; — 
For she on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
The Society for Psychical Research had already despatched 
an emi to India to investigate her career, and the 
report of Mr. Hodgson was made known to the world 
in 1885. But the members of the Society were anxious 
still further to justify the line which they had taken up, 
and accordingly commissioned Dr. Leaf to translate 
the book of M. Solovyoff, who is, we believe, the son 
of the famous historian. Our author knew Mdme. 
Blavatsky well, and heard from her own lips what 
amounted to a confession of her imposture and dis- 
reputable life. He also received from her in a letter a 
similar avowal. Her motive for putting herself into 
another’s power so completely is not very evident; but 
the whole thing seems to have been done in a moment 
of weakness when she was overpowered by a sense of 
loneliness. In fact, the woman on these occasions 
triumphed over the shrewd and self-possessed adventuress. 
She was also at the same time suffering from grievous 
ailments, mortal diseases in fact, and her medical ad- 
viser declared that another woman in her position would 
have long ago succumbed. She was kept alive by her 
wonderful and sustaining energy. 
M. Solovyoff does not fail to let us see that she was a 
woman of extraordinary mental power, and capable of 
exercising a strange fascination over all those with whom 
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she came into contact. According to an appendix, written 
by a gentleman residing at San Francisco, her published 
writings are a mass of plagiarisms. Still, she showed 
great capacity in assimilating such a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous matter. But in fact, though it is not noticed 
either by M. Solovyoff or Dr. Leaf, she was the daughter 
of an authoress. Her mother had married an officer of 
German extraction in the Russian service named Hahn. 
Partly to maintain her large family she became a volu- 
minous writer of third-rate novels. They enjoyed, how- 
ever, a considerable reputation in their day, and are now 
not wholly forgotten. Mdme. Hahn wes a friend of the 
once famous Senkovsky, a noted Russian critic in his 
time, who wrote under the nom de guerre of Baron 
Brambeus, and is alluded to in one of Dostoievsky’s 
novels. A short time ago an interesting article on 
Mdme. Hahn appeared in one of the Russian magazines. 
Perhaps it would have been as well to allow all this im- 
posture and deceit to sink into the oblivion which it 
deserves. But, according to our author, the sect founded 
by Mdme. Blavatsky has greatly increased since her 
death. Strange indeed it is to see these developments 
in our days, an age of science, hard facts, and material- 
ism. But so it must always be in the world; credulity 
and doubt go backwards and forwards, like the swing of 
a pendulum. Even the United States must have their 
Brummagem Mohammed—Joe Smith. It seems part of 
the fantastic conceit of human nature, that we must 
play juggles with the Infinite, and temporarily confine 
the Supreme Being to the legs of a drawing-room table. 
And at the same time we are abandoning all our old faiths 
and throwing overboard all our dogmatic beliefs —follow- 
ing in the wake of the Chinese—for a vague philan- 
thropy and watery benevolence too comprehensive 
to lead to action: Ovjoxe miotis, BAcordve: 8 dmoria. 
M. Solovyoff seems to have been engaged in a painfu 
controversy with the sister of the dead woman. We 
think he extricates himself fairly well from the attacks 
which she makes upon him; although one or two of 
his letters, which she publishes, shew him in the melting 
mood under the spell of the enchantress. As with the 
knight in Tennyson, we seem to see how 

‘* His eye dusked and his helmet wagged,” 
as he grew weak in the encounter. He had almost 
played Merlin to Mdme. Blavatsky’s Vivien. 

But we certainly do not envy him for having written 
this book, however necessary it may be to do away with 
the effects of an imposture. If there were not plenty 
of dupes at hand, there would be no impostors like 
Helen Blavatsky. The stupendous wonder to us is that 
anybody was ever found to treat her pretensions seriously. 
Has the brain some common-sense-tight compartments, 
in which only delusions can exist? But the whole thing 
reads like a nightmare. We seem to have been suffer- 
ing from fever as we struggle into the open air from 
such an atmosphere of fraud and lying. We mutter 
bewilderment x«éyé émi rerehecpévrs and make 
In conclusion, we agree with Dr. Leaf that the style 
of M. Solovyoff is very attractive. Here and there we 
come upon some good pictures, as of the aged Victor 
Hugo on p. 56; but the chief interest of the book is to 
be found in the complex and repulsive nature of the 
heroine, and in her Cagliostro-like powers of decep- 
tion. 

THE DESERT, BY PIERRE LOTI. 
*€LeDésert.” Par Pierre Loti. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 


‘Tes is the first work of importance which Pierre 
Loti has published since he was madean Academician, 
for ‘‘ Fantéme d’Orient ” exceeded the permission given 
to its author to be sentimental and languishing, while 
“« Matelot,” in spite of certain tender pages, was dis- 
tinctly below his mark. The disturbance caused by his 
surprising entry into the Mazarine Palace must now 
have passed away, for in his new book he is eminently 
himself again. This, at all events, is du meilleur Loti, 
and the patient readers of fifteen previous volumes know 
what that means. There is no more curious phenomenon 
in the existing world of letters than the fascination of 
Loti. Here is a man and a writer of a thousand faults, 
and we forgive them all. He is a gallant sailor, and he 
recounts to us his timidities and his effeminacies ; we do 
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not care. He is absolutely without what we op 
“taste”; he exploits the weakness of his mother 
the death-bed of his aunt ; it makes no difference to us, 
Irritated travellers of the precise cast say that he i, 
inaccurate; no matter. Moralists throw up their hands 
and their eyes at Aziyadé and Chrysanthéme ang 
Suleima ; well, for the moment, we are tired of being 
moral. The fact is, that for those who have Passed 
under the spell of Loti, he isirresistible. He wields the 
authority of the charmer, of the magician, and he 

us whither he chooses. The critical spirit is Powerless 
against a pen so delicately sensitive, so capable of 
playing with masterly effect on all the finer stops of oy 
emotions. 

Even the sempiternal youth of Loti, however, jg 
waning away, and we are sensible in ‘‘Le Désert” that the 
vitality of the writer is not what it was when he made 
his first escapades in Senegambia, in Montenegro, ip 
Tahiti. Doubtless the austerity of the theme excludes 
indiscretion ; there is little room for scandal in the 
monastery of Mount Sinai or in the desert of Tih. But 
the secret of the sovereign charm of Loti has al 
been the exactitude with which his writing has trap. 
scribed his finest and most fleeting emotions. He has 
held up his pages like wax tablets and has pressed them 
to his heart. This deep sincerity, not really obscured 
to any degree by his transparent affectations, has given 
his successive books their poignancy. And he has 
always known how to combine this sincerity with 
no living writer understanding more artfully how to 
arrange and to suggest, to heighten mystery or to arrest 
an indolent attention. Hence it would not be like him 
to conceal the advances of middle age, or to attempt to 
deceive us. We find in ‘‘Le Désert” a Loti who isas 
faithful to his forty-five years as the author of ‘‘Le Roman 
d’un Spahi” was to his five-and-twenty. The curiosity in 
mankind, and in particular in himself, seems to have 
grown less acute; the outlook on the world is clearer 
and firmer, less agitated and less hysterical. The 
central charm, the exquisite manner of expressing per- 
fectly lucid impressions, remains absolutely unmodified, 

The book is the record of an expedition which occupied 
just four weeks. Armed with a safe-conduct from the 
powerful Seid, Omar El Senoussi El Hosni, at the end 
of February of last year, and in company of a noble 
friend whose name does not occur in his pages, although 
it constantly occupied the newspapers of Paris, Pierre 
Loti started from Cairo on his way to Palestine. His 
great design was to pass through the heart of Idumaa, 
by the route of Petra, it having been ten years since any 
European had crossed that portion of the desert. The 
sheik of Petra, it appears, is in revolt against both 
Turkey and Egypt, and has closed a route which in 
Stanley’s day was open and comparatively easy. Loti 
was unable, as will be seen, to achieve his purpose, but a 
unique fortune befell him. In the meanwhile, he started 
by Suez, landing on the other side of the gulf, ascended 
Sinai, descended again eastward, reached the sea, and 
marched beside it up to the head of the bay, halting in 
that strange little town of Akabah, which represents the 
Eziongaber of Scripture and the AZlama of the Crusaders. 
From this point he should have started for Petra ; butas 
that proved quite impossible, the expedition held a little 
to the west and proceeded north through the singular 
and rarely visited desert of Tih, the land of the Midian- 
ites and the Amalekites. On Good Friday they crossed 
the frontier of Palestine, and three days later dismounted 
in one of the most ancient and most mysterious cities ia 
the world, Gaza of the Philistines, a land of ruins 
and of dust, a cluster of aged minarets and domes 
girdled by palm-trees. The book closes with the words 
ae at break of day, we shall start for Jere 

em.” 

The sentiment of the desert has never been so finely 
rendered before. Without emphasis, in his calm, pro 
gressive manner, Loti contrives to plunge us grad 
in the colour and silence and desolation of the wilder 
ness. His talent for bringing up before the eye delicate 
and complicated schemes of aerial colour was never 
more admirably exercised. He makes us realize that 
we have left behind us the littleness and squalor of 
humanity, lost in the hushed immensity of the wilderness- 
There are no crises in his narrative ; it proceeds sl 
onward, and, by a strange natural magic in the narrator, 
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onward with him. The absence of salient 
features concentrates our attention on the vast outlines 
As they left the shores of the Gulf of 


scene. 
of <o travellers quitted their E dress, and 


a it they seemed to have left the western world 
behind. Every night, as they camped in darkness, the 
granite peaks still incandescent about them, the air full 
of warm aromatic rfumes, they seemed to have 

into a life without a future and without a past, 
into a dim land somewhere behind the sun and the moon. 

This is the class of impression which Pierre Loti is 

icularly fortunate in rendering. We turn from his 
to those of a traveller who was, in his own class, 
an admirable writer, a quick and just observer. Forty 
before Loti set forth, Canon (afterwards Dean) 
Stanley attempted almost exactly the same adventure, 
and his ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine” is still a classic. It is 
instructive to see how the same scenes struck two 
such distinct minds, both so intelligent and subtle, but 
the one a philosopher, the other an artist. One of the 
most singular spots on the earth’s surface must be the 
desolate shore of the still more desolate Gulf of Akabah. 
This is how Stanley regarded it : 

“What a sea! what ashore! From the dim silvery 
mountains on the further Arabian coast, over the blue 
waters of the sea, melting into colourless clearness as 
they roll up the shelly beach—that beach red with the 
red sand, or red granite gravel, that pours down from the 
cliffs above—those cliffs sometimes deep red, sometimes 
yellow and purple, and above them all the blue cloudless 

of Arabia. Of the red sand and rocks I have 
spoken ; but, besides these, fragments of red coral are 
for ever being thrown up from the shores below, and it 
is these coralline forests which form the true ‘ weeds’ of 
this fantastic sea. But, above all, never did I see such 
shells. Far las your eye can reach you see the beach 
whitening with them, like bleaching bones.” 

This is eloquent, and Stanley is seldom so much 
moved. But how much broader is the palette on Loti’s 
thumb, and how much more vivid is his fragment of the 
same landscape : 

“L’ensemble des choses est rose, mais il est comme 
barré en son milieu par une longue bande infinie, presque 
noire 4 force d’étre intensément bleue, et qu’il faudrait 
peindre avec du bleu de Prusse pur légérement zébré de 
vert €meraude. Cette bande, c’est la mer, |l’invraisem- 
blable mer d'Akabah ; elle coupe le désert en deux, 
nettement, criment ; elle en fait deux parts, deux zones 
d'une couleur d’hortensia, d’un rose exquis de nuage de 
soir, ol, par opposition avec ces eaux aux couleurs trop 
violentes et aux contours trop durs, tout semble vapor- 
eux, indécis A force de miroiter et d’éblouir, ob tout 
étincelle de nacre, de granit et de mica, ou tout tremble 
de chaleur et de mirage.” 

The analysis of such a as this, and it is not 
exceptionally remarkable, tends to show the reader what 
asingular, perhaps what an unprecedented gift Loti has 
for recording, with absolute precision, the shades and 
details of a visual effect. His travels in the desert, 
where there is scarcely anything but elementary forms 
of light and colour to be seen, have given him an un- 

eled opportunity for the exercise of a talent which 
is less frequent than we are apt to suppose, and which 
norecent French writer has possessed in equal measure. 
There are pages of ‘‘ Le Désert” with which there is 
nothing in European literature, of their limited class, to 
compare, except certain of the atmospheric pictures 
in “ Modern Painters.” How bad this sort of thing 
can be in clumsy hands, the gaudy sunsets of Mr. 
William Black remind us. We turn in horror from the 
thought, and re-read the descriptions in ‘“‘ Le Désert” of 
morning and evening from the ramparts of the monastery 
on Mount Sinai, of the enchanted oasis of Oued-el-Ain, 
of the cemetery of Akabah at midnight. These, and a 
score more pictures, seem to pass in the very reality of 
vision before our eyes, as the author quietly rolls them 
out of the magic lantern of his journal. 
_ The lover of adventure will find nothing to excite him 
in Loti’s panorama. The Bedouins were amiable and 
exacting, the expedition never lost its way, such dangers 
a threatened it proved merely to be mirages. If the 


travellers met a panther in a cave, it merely opened 
half a yellow eye ; if robbers hovered in the distance, 
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would make our flesh creep in a single paragraph more 
than the amiable French pilgrim does in his whole 
volume. In the deep and sonorous desert Loti went to 
seek, not a sword, but peace. One central impression 
remains with the reader, of a great empty red land, a 
silent Edom, red as when Diodorus Siculus described 
it two thousand years ago, unchanging in its dry and 
resonant sterility. Loti’s book is simply the record of 
a peaceful promenade, on the backs of swinging drome- 
daries, across a broad corner of this vague and rose- 
coloured infinity. 


NIHILISM AS IT IS. 


‘* Nihilism as it is”: being Stepniak’s pamphlets, trans- 
lated by E. L. Voynich, and Felix Volkhovsky’s 
‘Claims of the Russian Liberals.” With an in- 
troduction by Dr. R. Spence Watson. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. 


WE do not wish in any way to underrate the well- 

meant services of Dr. Spence Watson and his 
friends in the cause of freedom, but we fail to see how 
liberalism can be advanced in Russia by their writings. 
Dr. Watson has strong language for those who have 
endeavoured to show the difficulties under which Russia 
labours ; but we find that one of the chief ingredients of 
the panacea which he allows himself to patronize is 
‘representative government on the basis of universal 
suffrage” (p. 120). How universal suffrage is to be 
carried out by Russia in the present condition of her 
lower classes exceeds our comprehension, especi 
when we remember that in a country like England, wi 
its centuries of constitutional government, we have not 
yet had the courage to try it. Within the memory of 
men of middle age, England reluctantly conceded civil 
and religious liberty to the Jew, and we expect a 
country like Russia, which from geographical and his- 
torical causes is behind the western European nations, to 
grant it to all her subjects forthwith. When our civiliza- 
tion was in a position corresponding to that in which 
Russia now finds herself, these grand ideas of equal 
rights did not present themselves to us. Manyof Russia’s 
truest friends wish to see her a constitutionally governed 
country, but not after a sanguinary revolution from 
which she would issue shorn of many of her provinces. 
Such outbreaks as Mr. Stepniak and his followers re- 
commend are always followed by reactionary and repres- 
sive measures, and will be so long as the so-called 
nihilists remain as they are, a small body, while those 
interested, whether rightly or wrongly, in maintaining the 
present order of things are so greatly in the majority. 
It is the nihilists whom we have to thank for the reac- 
tionary reign of the last well-intentioned but ineffectual 
Emperor. 

At the present time the lower classes in Russia are so 
ignorant that the immediate introduction of a constitu- 
tional government would lead to an oligarchy. This 
was certainly the opinion expressed to us some years 
ago by the late Yuri Samarin, one of the most patriotic 
statesmen of Russia, and one of the chief agents in 
bringing about the emancipation of the serfs. No one 
wishes to accuse of sympathy with dynamiters any of 
the harmless gentlemen connected with the Society of 
the Friends of Russian Freedom. Far from it; they 
agree, no doubt, with the words of the German poet : 

‘* Die Freiheit geht nicht auf aus Mord” ; 

but weak-minded people may sometimes be led astra 

by their inflammatory writing. What we think MM. 
Stepniak and Volkhovsky are bound to show, and what 
they do not show in the pamphlets now before us, is how 
we are to set about liberalizing Russia. What is their 
attitude to the Polish question? We are old enough ta 
remember how when Herzen allowed Bakunin to advo- 
cate the rights of the Poles in his Kolokol, the number of 
subscribers to his journal fell off to an alarming extent. 
It was just as if a Hungarian, in the midst of rabid de- 
nunciations of the tyranny of the House of Habsburg, 
should inadvertently let it appear that he considered 
the Transylvanian Roumans and the Slovaks had some 
constitutional rights. What is to be done with the 
southern governments of Russia, with the deep-seated 
hatred between the Polish proprietor and the Malo- 
Russian peasant? We observe that Mr. Stepniak has 
some ominous words on page 47. He says: “Our 
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forces are chiefly in the towns, and there . . . we can. 
organize a direct energetic, fully conscious attack, which 
may, give the blow to the shaken autocracy.” And 
further on he adds: ‘‘by what means and in what way 
the attack should be made is a question of tactics, which 
can only be decided on ‘the spot.’” All this is very 
mysterious, and we might suspect something more than 
peaceful measures, if we remember that on page 20 of 
the same pamphlet we find it said: ‘‘ After the peasantry, 
the educated class is certainly the most powerful in the 
State. It commands the Tsar’s army and fleet, and might 
with one successful military plot hew down the autocracy 
at its very root.” (The italics are ours.) Mr. Stepniak 
then goes on to praise Jeliabov, Kibalchich, and Sophie 
Perovskaya, three of the murderers of the unfortunate 
Alexander II. ; and prophesies that they will always 
find successors. If these persons were not dynamiters, 
what were they ? What are we to say, then, of the denial 
of Mr. Stepniak on page 5, and the approving language 
of Dr. Spence Watson? Has he read the pamphlets 
through which he now introduces to the British public, 
while pouring out the vials of his wrath on the supposed 
aiders and abettors of Russian despotism in this 
country ? 
THE AMERICAN HERBARTIANS. 


** Herbart and the Herbartians.” By Chas. de Garmo, 
Ph.D. ‘* Great Educators” Series. London: 
William Heinemann. 1895. 


“vas chief claim to superiority over his English rival 
J that the American educationist can advance, is 
not that he knows more of the theory of education—for 
at present it is even doubtful whether there be a theory 
of education—but rather that he is strenuously resolved 
to discover one. At times he is a trifle too strenuous 
and shocks our meaner instincts with his Titanic efforts 
to strike out, all perfect and all at once, a complete 
theory ‘‘commensurate with Niagara.” The voice of 
Niagara seems always in the ears of the American 
educationist, though as a matter of fact it is a water- 
fall, and has nothing to do with education. Over here 
we do not invoke Lodore. And the discourse boils along, 
frothy, thick, tumultuous, eddying, so that the English- 
man, who does not do things in that way, is too apt to 
imagine the whole of the matter is mere froth and 
turbidity, and to ignore the real value of the current of 
thought, and the fertilizing and stimulating consequences 
of the spate. 

The business has, no doubt, its ridiculous aspect. 
Here, for instance, is Doctor De Garmo in Pennsylvania, 
who, in the concluding chapters of an excellent summary 
of the Herbartian school, proclaims ‘‘A New Era in 
Education,” and proceeds to unfold his brand-new 
“‘ Triple Core Theory,” while only last summer Colonel 
Parker in Illinois, with infinite eloquence, knocked off 
an epoch with his ‘‘ Theory of Concentration ”—‘‘ that 
will absorb the attention of thoughtful teachers for 
centuries.” This is at the rate of six months per epoch. 
Both are fundamental theories, go right down to the 
roots of the matter, and both are advanced in the most 
roccoco style, with vigorous renunciations of ‘‘ effete 
ideals” and worn-out culture, and with the merest 
apology for a foundation. The two theories in them- 
selves we do not propose to discuss seriously—one 
might as soon think of undermining a child’s air-balloon 
—but the underlying spirit of their production is 
not to be so easily passed over. Stripped of their 
verbiage, stripped of their revivalist enthusiasm, 
there remains something that merits the respect of 
every thoughtful man, and that we on this side of the 
Atlantic may very reasonably envy. And that is 
the firmly established persuasion that a systematic 
treatment of education is possible, that a consistent 
curriculum can and must be substituted for the miscel- 
laneous survivals that constitute the current school 
course, and that such a curriculum can only be arranged 
upon a basis of psychological theory. That lesson they 
have learnt from the systematic study of Herbart, and 
though through their ambitious impatience and the 
inadequacy of the existing psychology, their efforts to 
expand it are largely impotent, yet even in recognizing 
it they stand in front of English educationists. 

‘In’ England the conception of an underlying unity in 
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the Theory of Education has still to be acquired 
English educationist, unlike the American, is b 
absurdly ambitious. He is content with archzo} 
and feels that at any rate the world cannot blame hing 
he exhume a new date about the Gloucester Academy; 
or he deals with isolated subjects, the Teaching 6 
History for instance, and points out how it might be 
improved by adding, where practicable, say, an arm 
and a keep to the school appliances ; or he repeats cal 
disconnected maxims as ‘‘ Botany improves the obserya, 
tional powers,” ‘‘ Proceed from the known to the up. 
known,” or ‘‘ Drawing is a discipline and the powerg 
gift.” It will scarcely be credible to the general reader 
that though in Great Britain we have five professors of 
education, and numerous lecturers, inspectors, and others 
who are presumably engaged in the study of educational 
science, no co-ordinated attempt has ever been made jin 
this country to formulate a complete theoretical course 
of instruction, or to define the relative proportions of 
subject to subject. Under the circumstances, though the 
American educationist sometimes flutters into bathos, the 
English student of teaching who as yet has not attempted 
to fly, can scarcely afford to mock. The American 
authority is often actively absurd, but there is such 
thing as passive absurdity. These mushroom theories, 
these temporary pedagogic shanties, it may be, are like the 
hasty erections that have preceded many an opulent city 
in the new world. Neither Colonel Parker nor Dr. De 
Garmo may have added anything of permanent value to 
educational science, yet they will still deserve well of the 
educational historian in the future. They are doing an 
inevitable preparatory work in familiarizing a large body 
of English-speaking students with Herbart’s conception 
of a consistent theory, and they are doing it, we must 
note, with a tinge of envy, not only for America, but for 
this country. 

We may add that the account of Herbart and the 
German Herbartians in the earlier portion of the book 
is, for Herbartian literature, remarkably clear, and will 
certainly be of the greatest service to the English 
student of the history of education. 


TWO BOOKS ON CHINA. 


*€ Chin-Chin ; or, The Chinaman at Home.” By Tcheng- 
ki-Tong. Translated by R. H. Sherard. London: 
A. P. Marsden. 1895. 


ENERAL TCHENG-KI-TONG is a man of many 
As a diplomatist in Paris he gained con 
siderable popularity, and might have had a career before 
him had not certain financial negotiations in the French 
capital made it necessary for him to retire precipitately to 
his native land. As an author on China he has won some 
repute, and he has shown no little knowledge of French 
literature. But his works are not satisfying. He rather 
skims the surface than goes deeply into his subjects, and 
in his present volume he gives a vaguely entertaining 
but by no means an accurate or instructive description 
of the ‘‘ Flowery Land.” It is possible that his long 
absence in France may have obliterated from his memory 
much that he would otherwise have liked to tell us, 
and he evidently possesses confused ideas of things 
as they are and have been. For example, he states 
that in the north of China most houses have two storeys 
—people acquainted with Peking and the northern part 
of the empire generally will read this with some suf 
prise—and he speaks of the Sung dynasty as though 
Sung was the sovereign’s name, and says ‘‘ when Sung 
came to the throne he used to make his excursions chiefly 
on Lake Sihou, &c.” He gives an amusing account of 
kite-flying, which in a bold paradox he asserts to be, 
‘‘ without possible contradiction, the game which best 
exercises the bodies of children”; and he describes the 
native game of chess in a way which suggests a mag 
nificent idea of the absence of all hurry : it is called, he 
says, ‘‘the game of conversation, for the player whos 
waiting for his adversary to play has plenty of leisure to 
talk”; and he relates a legend of a woodcutter who f 
two young men playing chess on a hill-side, and the 
handle of whose axe mouldered away before the game 
was finished. Sharing, as the General does, his country- 
men’s grandiloquent notions of time, it is hardly a matter 
of surprise to find him talking glibly of an emperor who 
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i -two thousand years before Christ. He 
reigned wer of Alfred de Musset, and we are, there- 
rs gh disappointed to find that he does not render 
sovore flowing lines the verses of the Chinese poets. This 
pecimen 3 
is ore wine gleams in the glasses at night, 

] should like to drink, but the guitar urges me to go. 
Do not laugh at me if I fall asleep on the field of 


For since ancient times how many warriors have 

rned from war.” 

It is possible that these verses may have suffered by 
translation from the French, but it is difficult to imagine 
that the weakness of the wording is entirely due to the 

tor. 

His chapter on Chinese ladies is amusing, and we 
have his authority for saying that Chinese students 
have before them the promise of the ‘‘ highest honours, 
the most beautiful women, and the happiest life.” No 
wonder students abound in China. 

Of quite another kind is ‘‘A Corner of Cathay,” by 
Miss A. M. Fielde. This lady has been well known for 
many years as a worker in the mission field of South 
China. She has lived among the natives as one of them- 
selves, and has entered sympathetically into their joys 
andsorrows. The picture she draws of the state of the 

e is not exhilarating. She describes them with jus- 
tice as living in abject poverty, and as being only saved 
from starvation by the most niggardly thrift. The wages 
of labourers are miserably low, and do very little more 
than supply the scanty means of keeping body and soul 
together. Five cents a day is the amount which a work- 
man spends on his food, and his pay is commensurate 
with this miserable pittance. 

It has been well said that the life of the Chinese is made 
up of ceremonial, and Miss Fielde’s work fully bears out 
the assertion. Even a man who earns barely enough to 
supply himself and his family with rice, is bound by the 
ceremonial law to incur extravagant expense when he 
brings home his bride, when he gives his daughter in 
marriage, and when he buries his parents. There is a 
common saying which Miss Fielde quotes, that ‘‘ no one 
has known trouble until he has married a daughter.” 
However humble his state of life may be, he has to 
employ a professional go-between, to exchange presents, 
and to entertain his friends on the happy occasion. The 
funeral of a father or‘a mother is an even more serious 
matter, and often leaves a struggling householder hope- 
lessly in the hands of the money-lenders. In a country 
where the legal rate of interest is thirty-six per cent. this 
isnojoke. Miss Fielde has some strange stories to tell 
of marriage ceremonies, and of the practical jokes which 
are played on occasions of the kind. In one instance 
she states that the guests, in their merriment, seized the 
bridegroom as night fell and tied him to a tree to 
prevent his returning to his bride. The next morning, 
when they went to release their victim, he was nowhere 
tobe found, and on inquiry it was discovered that a 
tiger had devoured him in the night. 

But, after all, the ceremonial burdens are light as 
feathers compared with the grievous wrongs perpetrated 
on this people in the name of the law; and Miss Fielde 
gives a graphic account of the way in which whole families 
are brought to ruin by the illegal exactions of mandarins 
and their myrmidons. ‘‘ The choice lies between paying 
these demands and going to jail, and to nine Chinamen 
out of ten financial ruin is even preferable to the un- 
speakable filth and horror of a Chinese prison.” It is 
passing strange that a nation should exist that will 
bear patiently such official tyranny as falls to the lot of 
the Chinese people. We are not advocates for secret 
societies, but if ever their existence was justified by the 
Mcessity of protecting the weak and of resisting wrong- 
doing, it is justified in the ‘‘ Flowery Land.” 


FICTION. ~ 


“The Ralstons.” By F. Marion Crawford. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


R. CRAWFORD is certainly writing a story which 
merits the adjective ‘‘ great” in one of its senses. 
Reviewers and some others may possibly remember that 
he has already given us two volumes dialling with the 
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fortunes of Katherine Lauderdale, who was left at the 


_ end of the novel in the interesting situation of a young 


woman living at home after contracting a secret mar- 
riage with a young gentleman of uncertain habits. In 
two volumes more, called ‘‘The Ralstons,” Mr. Crawford 
now succeeds in getting his heroine’s marriage publicly 
acknowledged, andheleaves us with a promise to continue 
the moving narrative in his subsequent works. Two or 
three volumes will possibly take us on to Katherine 
Ralston’s first child, another few hundred pages will let 
us sympathize with its sufferings during teething time, 
and half-a-dozen more novels might describe the way 
in which Katherine’s husband breaks out again and is 
again reformed. Mr. Crawford shows considerable 
ability in writing an immense number of words about 
the infinitely little ; but even such a skilled workman as 
he cannot make bricks entirely without clay. He pads 
diligently, but not without being weary and a cause of 
weariness. In ‘‘ Katherine Lauderdale” he introduced 
one Crowdie, an artist, who was ‘like a poisonous 
tropical flower.” In spite of this hopeful intimation, he 
dies in the present book after an entirely futile and mis- 
spent life, so far as the interest of ‘‘ The Ralstons” or of 
its predecessor is concerned. We were led to believe in 
book i. that he cherished some design of a deplorable 
nature against the heroine; but Mr. Crawford’s better 
genius prevailed (or his courage failed him), and poor 
Crowdie goes to his grave as harmless and unexhila- 
rating as a prize Sunday-school boy. Now Mr. Craw- 
ford holds over us one Griggs the novelist ; but he has 
not-done anything, except fill space, for four volumes, 
and we have serious fears that he too is a fraud. The. 
few persons who are notin ‘‘ The Ralstons ” for the pur- 
poses of padding are singularly uninteresting and unlife- 
like. The heroine has the author’s entire sympathy, but 
she does not seem worthy of the esteem of so good a 
man: she bullies her mother—a very poor thing—and 
scolds and rates at her father in an extremely vulgar 
and heartless fashion. She also talks very shockingly 
of him to others, and she is perplexed with religious 
doubts. She is a bore and a prig, and we are rather 
sorry for her husband. He, however, inherits many 
millions (of dollars), and so does she; so perhaps they 
will get along comfortably enough together—orapart. No 
doubt we shall find out from Mr. Crawford’s next work ; 
meanwhile we leave him with a feeling.of sorrow that so 
respectable a writer should have to beat out into half-a- 
dozen volumes what is scarcely enough to make a decent 
novelette. 


Dark Intruder.” By Richard Dowling. 
London: Downey & Co. 1895. 


‘““A Dark Intruder” has a very ingeniously con- 
structed mystery plot of the “ shilling shocker ” type. 
The book is a series of surprises and ‘“‘sells;” the 
reader forms one theory after another to account for the 
strange course of events here depicted, before he guesses 
the whole secret. Indeed, it is probable that he will, 
like the present writer, not solve the puzzle entirely 
until the author chooses to let him. Of the people in 
the book, the writing, and the love interest, it is kindest 
to say nothing. Mr. Dowling’s skill is in the sensa- 
tional story line, and it would be unfair to blame him 
much for failing in everything else that a novel reader 
may expect. Those who appreciate the cleverly tangled 
skein and its unravelment, which constitute the sole 
merit of books of this class, will find no fault with Mr. 
Dowling for lacking all creative and descriptive power, 
and those who do not had better not have anything to do 
with Dark Intruder.” 


‘A Girl’s Folly.” By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip). Three Vols. London: F. V. White & Co. 
1895. 

‘* Sylvia was one of the women who verbally express 
all and rather more than they feel when lovers look de- 
lighted at their utterances.” She had two lovers, and 
married each of them in turn, The first was not at all 

delighted with her utterances after marriage ; but it did 

not much matter, because he was poisoned before long. 

This will be a lesson to wealthy old men not to contract 

hasty unions with penniless pretty girls. After this 

painful episode, Sylvia was ready at once for the impe- 

Sagbiuis Withee But Dick had now come into money and 
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fand, and was furthermore embarrassed by the attentions 
of a large number of ladies. This made him very un- 
comfortable, thus giving us a lesson in the folly of 
_ allowing ourselves to be worried by women. However, 
one of the females enamoured of his fatal beauty con- 
fessed to the poisoning mentioned above, and that 
settled her claims ; another was a faded widow, and was 
promptly routed by the hero’s mother; a third found 
that she loved another; and a fourth—rich, young, 
lovely, &c. &c.—was very high-minded. So the fourth 
got engaged to a titled rake and threw herself over a pre- 
Ccipice. is left the field comparatively clear for Sylvia, 
who led Dick in triumph to the altar. This shows the 
advantage to a young girl of being of a somewhat 
forward disposition. Mrs. Cudlip habitually rattles 
along through three volumes with small regard for 
ss punctuation, probability, construction, or other 
ittle matters that hamper more pedantic writers ; but in 
some of her books she gets near to creating character, 
and she is often very amusing. No praise, however, is 
to be given her for ‘‘ A Girl’s Folly,” which is indeed the 
silliest book that we have ever read from the pen of this 
rather clever professional novel-manufacturer. 


‘* A Fancy Sketch.” By George Rivers. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


‘A Fancy Sketch” is a harmless and rather pretty 
little story of art, friendship, and love. It is very short : 
the ‘‘fable” is a dear old acquaintance: and it is 
agreeably written. A young gentleman who paints, 
being thrown over by his heart’s adored, finds life 
hollow. He travels abroad, and falls in with a nice 
baroness several years older than himself. She is, like 
Charlotte, a married lady, and he is a moral man, like 
Werther. Besides, she does not give him a chance of 
imperilling his lofty self-control. On the contrary, she 
consoles him with philosophic maxims calculated not to 
inflame the passions, goes for unexciting walks with 
him, and exhorts him to get to work again in earnest. 
A time comes when he paints her portrait, and she kisses 
him on the forehead and departs. On the whole, she 
has managed to bestow feminine comfort upon him very 
skilfully, and we are prepared to find him presently 
sinking naturally into domesticity with a commonplace 
young woman. Of course, his subsequent paintings 
mever reach the high level of that wonderful ‘‘ fancy 
sketch” of his fair baroness. ‘‘ George Rivers” means 
very well, and does not do at all badly. 


“*Unwoven Threads.” By M. G. Sturge. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


We were rather annoyed with the first few stories in 
“*Unwoven Threads.” Stories, by the way, they are 
not: they are bits of stories or unfinished attempts at 
them, and that was the reason of our feeling somewhat 
irritated at their publication. The authoress is palming off 
as pictures what are for the most part only slight studies 
for pictures: she begins anywhere, leads us nowhere, 
and does not much entertain or amuse us on the journey. 
Such a collection of words, for instance, as ‘‘ In a Minor 
Key” or ‘‘ This Tangled Skein of Life” ought never to 

pear in a book: something might be made out of 
either, if a good deal of trouble were spent over it, but 
as they stand, they resemble the half-finished portions 
of the first draft of short stories. Yet the execution and 
conception are not bad, and in spite of the impertinence 
of publishing such a volume as ‘‘ Unwoven Threads,” 
we feel inclined to encourage Miss Sturge to try again, 
and to put some honest work into one tale instead of 
tying together scraps of half a dozen. The penultimate 
study is nearer completion than anything else in the 
‘book, and it was this that made us think more favour- 
ably of the little volume than anything else in it: the 
description of the life, work, and death of young Hugh 
de Costamadie is moving in spite of its inadequacy. 
This is emphatically a place for the time-worn remark 
of the criticaster : ‘‘ The book would have been better if 
the author had taken more pains.” 


“*The Worst Woman in London, and Other Stories.” 
By F. C. Philips. London: Downey & Co. 1895. 
Readers who buy Mr. Philips’ new book on the 
strength of its not unsuggestive title will be doubtless 
relieved on finding that it is not the story of a super-_ 
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latively im female or anything of the «A, : 
Looking Glass” kind: the title is only the Asia, 
novel written by the hero of one of Mr. Philips’ 
tales. Thatheroisa nice bright young barrister-jouralg 
and his wife is a nice bright young woman on the 
The jolly little pair are typical of the persons jp th 
whole bundle of stories, who generally have Something 
to do with the law, letters, and the footlights. Mr, Philp 
is easy to read, amusing, clever, and a trifle y cE 
tales are short, and we suspect that they have} 
published in the newspapers, where they might y, 
well have been left. There is a sameness about tha 
that strikes one forcibly now that they are put t 

ina volume. This makes it advisable not to reag more 
than two or three at a sitting. Situations, 
characters, keep repeating themselves. Of the thirty 
stories, that entitled ‘“‘ For One Night Only” strikes 
as decidedly the best. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


“ The Republic of Plato.” The Greek Text. Edited, with note 
and essays, by the late B. Jowett, M.A., and Lewis Camp. 
bell, M.A., LL.D. Three vols. Oxford: At the Clarendgy 
Press. 

HIS edition of the “ Republic,” says Professor Campbell j 

T his preface, is “ the retarded fulfilment ”’ of the late it 

owett’s part in an Oxford edition of the “ Dialogues,” projected 
him soon after his appointment to the Chair of Greek in 1855, 

Five years later appeared the first instalment, Mr. Postes 
“Philebus,” and other volumes by Professor Campbell, Mr 
James Riddell, the late W. Y. Sellar, and others, followed 
intervals. Mr. Jowett had undertaken the “ Republic,” by 
was diverted from the task by other labours until 1863, when, 
on returning to it, he saw fit to enlarge his original design bythe 
addition of an essay on textual criticism, and a complete 
analysis of Plato’s writings. A few years later, when these ney 
features had been executed, he resolved to make a new transi. 
tion of the “ Republic,” and had but partially carried this design 
forward when he determined upon the translation of all th 
Dialogues. This editorial expansiveness was characteristic of 
the late Master of Balliol. But the an..otation and cotumentay 
on the “ Republic,” though so long delayed, was never wholly 
abandoned. It had been “copied and revised,” says Professor 
Campbe'l, “and again copied more than once, when in the 
year 1875 he took me into partnership with a view to com 
pleting the edition.” There was an interchange of proof-read. 
ing and criticism between the editors until the autumn of 
1893, when Mr. Jowett “so’emnly gave the work irio my 
hands,” as Professor Campbell records. The work has bem 
reverently treated, it is hardly necessary to say, by the 
surviving editor. He has restored some notes which the 
Master had cancelled, and has added some few of his own. Such 
differences of opinion between them as are to be observed in this 
edition are chiefly concerned with points of textual criticism. As 
the subject of Mr. Jowett’s attitude towards “conjectural emends 
tion ” of the Greek classics has been so recently considered inthe 
Saturday Review, we will not here return to it. The able 
and interesting essay on the subject by the Master himself 
in the second volume of this edition, is an exposition of his views, 
his final and matured views, we may add, that leaves nothingte 
desire in the virtues of precision, clearness, and force. Professor 
Campbell, in his essay on the text of the present edition, 
deals with the subject in a kindred spirit. After all is said, i 
the Master sometimes carried his distrust of conjectural emenda 
tion to extremes, it must be admitted that there is abundant 
justification for his position in the past history. of textual 
criticism. His plea for caution is directed against undiscrim- 
nating emendation, and a sounder basis than this it could not 
have. 


“Dr. William Smellie and his Contemporaries.” By Joba 
Glaister, M.D. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 


This contribution to the history of midwifery in the ae 


century is creditable to the author's industry and resear 
though it must necessarily appeal to members of the medica 
fession there is not a little matter of interest to general r 
in Dr. Glaisters volume. The relations between Smellie and 
his fellow countryman Smollett, to which Dr. Glaister has 
devoted much inquiry, are undoubtedly of considerable literary 
value, since some new facts have been discovered. Then we have 
in these pages a striking picture of the difficulties of @ 
innovator in the theory and practice of obstetrics, s 
with prejudice and the fierce opposition of the whole body of 
midwives, backed by the most ignorant and incompetest 
ns of the time. Nothing in political literature can ex 
the rancour of the medical polemics in which Smellie found 
himself involved. Mrs. Elizabeth Nihell, Mr. Philip Thick 
nesse, surgeon-apothecary, and other persons cited by . 
Glaister, supply remarkable illustrations of the violence 
pamphleteers in the last century. It is difficult to realize how 
recent was the time when “ man-midwife ” was an opprobrious, 
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tastic term in the ears of most 

; atleast of Smellie’s career and reforms in phe ice is 

‘han bis general survey of the tients jn which 
gmellie flouri 

Customs, and Observances.” By Leopold W; " 

London: William Heinemann. 1895. — 


Dr. 


Leopold Wagner’s present volume is less to the 
ue. of aden and inaccuracy than his previous books 
Names, and the meaning of Names, of which we had to com- 
wr, when reviewing them, since it deals less directly with 
eeition. Books of the kind are somewhat of the nature of 
dictionaries. If not accurate, they are useless. One of the 
most compilations of the sort is full of flagrant inaccu- 
racy slipshod statement, yet it is held in good faith by the 
i and serves as “copy” to many a purveyor of art, 
literature in the press and in bock-making. Mr. 
Wagner, in the book before us, has collected a mass of infor- 
mation concerning the origin or meaning of manners and 
castoms, most of which is of popular interest and certain of 
. He has gleaned a wide field, as the headings of the 

gctions of his book show. These are “ Royal and Eccle- 
sastical,” “ Naval and Military,” “ Civic and Social,” “ Amuse- 
ments of the People,” “ Patron Saints,” “Secular Observances,” 
and so forth. Several of these are well stored with curious and 


interesting information. 
‘ghireen and Her Friends.” By Gordon Stables, M.D. Illus- 
trated by Harrison Weir. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1895. 


the kindly offices of Dr. Stables we trust that the 
whole tribe of cats (pets, pariahs, and show-cats), may find this 
world, “ the world of all of us,” transformed to a paradise, and, 
fike the creatures in Blake’s exquisite poem, may “ by sweet 
reserve and modesty grow fat.” Such is the good intent of 
Dr. Stables in writing this book. What “Sable and White” 
was designed to bring about in the interest of the dog, this not 
ess delightful volume is intended to achieve for the cat. There 
ought to be no doubt of the result, for a more charming book 
about animals Dr, Stables himself has not written. Shireen is 
amost fascinating Persian. Her friends, the cockatoo, the star- 
fing, and the rest, are altogether worthy of her patronage and 
her affection. “Chammy,” the chimpanzee, is almost adorable. 
Of their adventures, a pa, their story-telling, we have 
not space to tell. Everybody should read about them, and take 
to heart the benevolent aims of Dr. Stables. 


“The Social-Official Etiquette of the United States.” By 
_— Vinton Dahlgren. Baltimore; John Murphy 


The appearance of a sixth edition of Mrs. Dahlgren’s 
manual of etiquette and book < pene breeding may be taken 
as proof that Washington needed such guidance as it imparts. 
We may add that sufficient testimony to its value is to be noted 
in the musical setting of its opening paragraphs by that eminent 
musician, the late Dr. Hans von Bulow. If only this inspiring 
music to Mrs. Dahlgren’s exordium, “If order is Heaven’s first 
law,” &c., should be sung on the announcement that the State 

is served, it might produce a soothing effect upon the 
wives of the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, the Speaker, the 
General of the Army, the Admiral of the Navy, and the rest, 
who certainly “ ought,” as Mrs. Dahlgren says, “to be able to 
meet and dine in peace together.” They order these things 
better in effete Europe, it would seem. “ Precedence at the 
dinner-table,” we read, “is the grand subject of social wrangling 
a Washington.” Fixed rules are wanted. Why should not 
the President fix them? The writer thinks that a woman's 
parliament might draw them up. But we are not hopeful of 


this remedy. Women are “natural aristocrats,” as 
Mrs. Dahlgren pore: even in the United States. 


’ t Control of the Liquor Traffic.” By Dr. G. R. Gould, 
Commissioner of the United States Labour Depart- 
ment. London: Cassell & Co. 


little issued by House Associa- 
contains an interesting sketc temperance legislation in 
Sweden and Norway, with striking tables of statistics illus- 
trating the subject. The writer is strongly in favour of what is 

as the “company system” of control, as practised in 
Gothenburg and many ether towns in Scandinavia. Among the 
good results of this system Dr. Gould cites the great reduction 
ia the consumption of spirits, the reduction of licenses, and the 
dimination of private profit. With this reduced consumption of 
Branvin” (amounting to more than one-half in Gothenburg 
and Stockholm, as Mr. Chamberlain points out in his introduc- 
ton to Dr. Gould’s book) there has been a great increase in the 
consumption of beer, as in other countries. New most people, 
tot fanatics, would regard this as no ill sympton. Dr. Gould, 

, wishes the company control extended so as to include 
ber and other fermented drinks. In his own country, the 


United States, where so many “control” experiments have been 
tied and “ practically nothing has been accomplished,” as Dr. 
Gould s, the consumption of spirits had 

4 quarter gallons per head in 1850 to one and a half 
head in 1892. This is, surely, a very remarkable fact. 


en from two and 


on per 
is no 
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Gothenburg system to account for it. But, observes Dr. Gould, 
beer-drinking had advanced in the same period from 1.58 to 
15.10 gallons perhead. Wecannot say that these figures shock 
us. Most of the beer drank in the United States is of the light 
German kinds. Moreover, the consumption per head of thi 

wholesome beverage is certainly not excessive. Yet Dr. Gould, 
with the fall in spirit consumption before him, decides that “no 


progress has been made. 


NOTES. 


WHATEVER may be said for the drama of MM. Sardou 

and Moreau, a version of which is to be put on the 
L boards in due course, much less can be said in praise 
of M. Edmond Lepelletier’s romance “Madame Sans-Géne” 
(Chatto & Windus), translated and edited by J. A. J. ce Villiers. 
Perhaps not much should be cted of an inversion of the 
usual process, the making of a story of a play, instead of con- 
structing a drama from a story. The book is a strange farrago 
of perverted history and tawdry romance. One of the wildest 
perversions is the account of Napoleon witnessing the assault 
on the Tuileries on the roth of August. So far from “ boiling with 
indignation at the massacre for which the Knights of the Dagger 
were responsible,” it was the irresolution and cowardice of the 
king’s defenders that moved his wrath. He expressed profound 
contempt for the mob, and there is no doubt would have made 
short work of the Sections if he had been in command. 


The new British Museum “Guide to the Manuscripts in the 
Manuscripts Department and the Grenville Library,” just issued 
to the public by the trustees at the price of threepence, will be 
greatly appreciated by visitors. It contains adequate descrip- 
tions of what is exhibited to the public, clearly arranged under 
the headings, “ Royal Autographs,” “Historical Autographs,” 
“ Charters,” “ Literary Autographs,” “Greek and Latin MSS.,” 
“MS. Chronicles of England,” “Seals,” “Illuminations,” and 
“ Bindings.” 

Am new editions we note the second volume of the 

revised third edition of ‘The American Commonwealth,” by 
the Rt. Hon. neon Bryce (Macmillan &.Co.); Mr. Armold 
White’s “ Problems of a Great City” (Remington & Co.); and 
“This World of Ours,” an introduction to the study of geography, 
by H. O. Amold-Forster (Cassell & Co.), with maps and illus- 
trations. 
_ The new edition of “The Cl List” for 1895 (Kelly & Co.) 
is marked by a change which is of importance to all who consult 
this excellent Church Guide and Directory. Instead of giving 
the gross value of benefices, as heretofore, the net value is given 
uniformly throughout the volume, both in the patronage lists and 
in the general list of benefices. 


From Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. we have received 
“ The Rochester Diocesan Directory” for the current year, con- 
taining calendar, directory, lists of benefices and patrons, parti- 
culars of missions, societies, institution and schools, 
within the diocese. The Cathedral restoration fund is exhausted, 
but, we observe, it is hoped that the Dean will bring from 
America, where he is lecturing, a sum sufficient to start the work 
afresh. Much is needed, if in addition to other work alread 
undertaken, Cottingham’s central tower (a most unlovely feature 
is to be removed, and replaced by something worthier. Ina note 
on St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Bishop appeals for funds to 
complete the restoration of that interesting church, and refers to 
its restored “ collegiate” character and the unique position it is 
to hold as the centre of church work in South London. Opinion 
may differ as to Rochester restorations, but all who have seen 
the new nave of St. Saviour’s will agree that never has money 
for such a purpose been more wisely used. As to the Choir and 
Lady Chapel, it is to be hoped that little in the way of restoration 
will te done, since little is needed. 

The new issue for 1895 of “Sell’s Directory of Registered 
Telegraphic Addresses” is a prodigious tome, larger than 
any previous volume of this book of reference for business 
men. It comprises lists of firms in London and the provinces, 
complete registry of addresses, tabulated lists of trades and trade- 
m and a good abstract of the course of British trade from 


1880 to 1893. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


M R. R. WALLACE, M.P., in the Nineteenth Century, writes, 

as a “humble and disappointed Democrat,” with excel- 
lent candour on “Single Chamber Democrats,” those ardent 
abolitionists of the House of Lords. That deplorable Leeds 
Conference is visited with his strongest objurgations. In Edin- 
burgh, at least, they knew what they wanted, and put their wants 
in terms. They were for the “clean sweep,” and nothing 
less. But those “Leeds people” went and spoiled all, just when 
the wanted a “cry.” e remember, however, that these 
pk ge were supposed, in certain quarters, to have hit on 
a capital cry at the time. But now all is changed. Mr. Wallace 
cannot away with those “Leeds people.” It is almost in his 
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heart to be angry with them, only ‘:e is magnanimously certain 
that they did not know what they \vere about. Clean sweeper 
as he is, he confesses that he does not feel charmed with the 
prospect of going before the country on a cry of “ Down with 
the Lords.” After Mr. Wallace’s diverting remonstrance, Lord 
Meath’s article, “ How to ‘mend’ the House of Lords” is dull 
reading, and but a thin, an academical piece of tinkering. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey’s “Infringing a Political Patent” deals ably 
with that ancient fiction—the undeniable right of the Liberal 

to represent the British working-man. With modera- 
tion and force Mr. Churton Collins takes up the subject of 
“Language versus Literature at Oxford,” and is especially 
convincing in his criticism of the regulations of the new Litera- 
ture School with regard to examination subjects. Certainly, the 
trail of the philologist is over them all, and nothing could be 
more effective than the demonstration that philology and litera- 
ture are here unequal yoke-fellows, The late Christina Rossetti 
is honoured by some memorial stanzas by Mr. Swinburne, and 
some interesting reminiscences by Mr. Theodore Watts. 


Mr. Fletcher Moulton puts forward in the Contemporary “A 
Plea for Deliberation” on behalf of Liberal dealings with the 
Peers, which is but one more proof of the complete failure of the 
movement against the House of Lords. In the summer the 
party call was “‘ Let us act”; now it would seem to be “ Let us 
deliberate.” Mr. Wallace must see nothing in this but another 
illustration of the mg ng | influence of “ those Leeds people.” 
There is no backing of Lord Rosebery’s challenge in Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton’s plea for deliberation. His counsel amounts 
to nothing more than a recommendation to try “ Home Rule all 
round.” It substitutes an extremely complex series of move- 
ments for the simple, rudely simple, “Down with the Lords” 
movement. The late Mr. Pater’s essay on Pascal comprises 
several passages that are eminently characteristic of the writer's 
power of complete absorption in the subject of his contempla- 
tion. He is peculiarly happy in establishing Pascal’s affinity 
with Montaigne, which is one of the most curious instances in 
literature of likeness in unlikeness. Full of stimulation, in its 
admirable good sense and i:umour, is Professor Clifford Allbutt’s 
essay on “ Nervous Diseases and Modern Life.” A finer tonic 
for the times there could not be. The statistics dealt with by 
Mr. Richard Heath in “ The Rural Revolution” are altogether 
insufficient to justify the title of his article on the Parish Councils’ 
elections. On the strength of the few women elected it is absurd 

"to talk of “ the unity of women and labour” as an augury of the 
times, and in other ways Mr. Heath’s conclusions are pre- 
mature. 


The Fortnightly opens with a contribution, by Mr. Goadby, 
on “ The Gothenburg System,” which should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Gould’s report on the Scandinavian “ company con- 
trol” system. Local option, as Mr. Goadby points out, is not one 
thing and inflexible, but something that has many forms. “It 
appears to me,” he writes, “that half the fog which hangs about 
the Gothenburg system in so many English minds is blown 
away when it is seen to be a part of a local option scheme, a 
regulation system, and not a patent device to make any kind 
of alcoholic consumption penal.” The Swedish law of 1855, in 
fact, was directed against the national abuse of “ Branvin,” the 
national drink. Beer, then little drunk, was not involved in 
that Act, and was regarded as a “temperance” beverage. Of 
late years the prohibition of spirits has proved to be the brewer's 
opportunity. The consumption of beer has increased enormously. 

ree-traders may point the moral of the situation. Mr. George 
Saintsbury’s careful and discriminating review of the “Novels 
of Mr. Hall Caine” may be commended with confidence to those 
of the novelist’s admirers who are on this side of idolatry. Tem- 
perate in tone, and not lacking in the word in season (always 
i to hear, and especially welcome now), is Mr. Richard 

avey’s “Turkey and Armenia.” Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “ Note 
on Ibsen’s ‘ Little Eyolf’” is yet another review of that mystic 
drama from the “human document” point of view. The 
most notable articles in this Fortnightly are “The Method of 
Organic Evolution,” a protest against certain current mis- 
conceptions of evolution from the pen of Mr. A. R. Wallace, and 
the fifth instalment of General Sir Evelyn Wood’s interesting 
Crimean recollections. 


The National leads off with suggestions for a settlement of 
the Home-Rule question on a basis of compromise—“ An Irish 
Compromise ?”—to which Lord Stanmore, Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
“A Liberal-Unionist M.P.,” Mr. Hanbury, and Sir John Leng 
are contributors. Lord Stanmore alone among the five writers 
offers anything that seems to us at all substantial in plan. He 
suggests the formation of councils for Leinster, Ulster, Munster, 

~ and Connaught, endowed with legislative functions purely local 
in kind, yet comprehensive, while subject, like all other local 
government institutions in Great Britain, to the direct control of 
the Imperial Government and Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain 
will find nothing new inthis. Mr. A. C. Benson’s note on Miss 
Christina Rossetti’s poetry is sound and appreciative, if in some 
respects far from d A good review of the work of the 
London County Council is contributed by Mr. Beachcroft and 
Mr. Percy Harris. Sir W. T. Marriott’s paper on the principles 
and work of the Primrose e is interesting for the freshness 
with which the writer invests a much-discussed subject. 
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“The Great Democratic Joke,” the single political ania, 
the New Review, is by no means remarkable for point or nova” 
That wealth and rank are equally well represented in ee 
and in Conservative Cabinets is nothing of a discovery, and 
treatment of this ancient theme by “ Outis” strikes US as te 
merely superficially smart. Mr. Marcel Schwob’s beng 
article, “ R. L. S.,” written in French, is a tribute to the literary 

bread 


artof the author of “Treasure Island,” which is marked by 

of view and true critical insight. Mr. Pearce’s enjj 
review of the dealings of the Charity Commissioners y: 
Christ’s Hospital, and Mr. Hannay’s convincing article 
“The Teaching ofNaval History,” must be noted among the 
contents of an excellent number. 


Blackwood’s Magazine this month is fully as rich jn good 
matter as was last month’s issue. “A Change of Tsars” San 
interesting survey of Russian policy during the reign of the late 
Tsar, written in an authoritative tone which imparts to 
writer’s curiously minute sketch of the character and ten. 
perament of Alexander the Third a force and 5 
that command attention. Knowledge of his subject, again, js 
shown in the descriptions and conclusions of the writer of thy 
admirable article “ A Congested District,” a present-day aceoun; 
of the people and scenery of South-West Cork and Kerry, 4 
picturesque and decidedly rare ceremony, ascribed to the natives 
of Madeira, forms the central point of interest in “A Curiog 
Lottery.” Mr. Laird Clowes embodies some remarkable tegj. 
monies of eye-witnesses and experts in his article on “ The Nayaj 
War in the East.” 


The horrible story of the death of Emin Pasha is told in th 
Century with gruesome particularity by Mr. Dorsay Mohm, 
Agent for the U.S. Government in the Congo State. The actu 
murderers were hanged in due course, but the instigators to the 
ghastly deed are still at large, though Mr. Mohun says they ar 
marked men and will not escape punishment. Professor Sloane 
‘* Life of Napoleon ” is carried on to the fall of Robespierre, and 
is well illustrated throughout. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s “People 
in New York,” with capital drawings by C. D. Gibson, deals in 
vivacious style with New York social life. Some interesting 
recollections of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with letters of the 

now first published, are contributed by Mx 
iel 


Harper’s is an attractive number in both letterpress and 
pictures. Mr. Howard Pyle’s illustration to Mr. Janviers 
account of New York privateers in the old colonial days, and 
Mr. Remington’s saaiel Goede of Algerian troops, “ French 
Fighters in Africa,” are excellent specimens of American illus 
trative art. Mr. Poulteney Bigelow does not overrate the good 
points of Turcos, Zouaves, and Spehis. “Down the West 
Coast” is a description of a voyage from San Franciscoto 
Callao, with illustrations of Guayaquil and Acapulco, by W.A 
Rogers. ‘ Oudeypore, the City of Sunrise,” is another descrip 
tive article that calls for notice, Mr. E. L. Weeks, the writer, 
illustrating his text with many admirable drawings. 


Scribner’s is adorned with an engraving by Mr. Gustav 
Kruell, after a photograph of the late Mr. Froude, some good 
representations of Mr. Elihu Vedder's latest decorations, and 
capital pictures in illustration of an interesting article by Mr. 
John Spears, on Patagonia. Dr. Charles Dana’s theory of the 
making of giants will divert even those who are best acquainted 
with the vagaries of modern “scientists.” The metrical ® 
genuity of Mr. Bret Harte’s new ballad of “ Truthful James’’s 
almost excessive. 


The Pali Mall Magazine is unusually well stored with matter 
of interest. Mr. Frankfort Moore’s dramatic episode of Kitty 
Elias and the amateur actor, “ At the King’s Head,” is contrived 
very skilfully. “Through Apple Land” and “ A Sketch fromthe 
Limestone” are capitally written and admirably illustrated 
Mr. H. J. Stock’s decorations for “In the Valley - scarcely 
accord with the spirit and sentiment of a charming little poem 
by Mr. Arthur Symons. From Mr. Besant we have a 
instalment of his interesting survey of old Westminster. 


The English Illustrated is a well-varied number, with cot 
tributions by Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. George Gissing, and 
other popular writers, and illustrations by Mr. Weguelin, Mis 
Bertha Newcombe, Mr. Melton Prior, and Mr. Railton. Inthe 
Minster we note a reminiscent article on Sir Richard Owen: 
M. de Lesseps by Sir John Fowler, “ Two Saintly Painters” by 
Archdeacon “The Homes of Laymen” by Lord 
and a description of Nardo and its Cathedral by Lord Stanmor, 
as among the more interesting of the illustrated contents of a0 
excellent number. We have also:received Le Monde Modem 
(Paris: Quantin), an illustrated monthly that may be descn . 
as a French Harfer’s, full of good matter; Zhe Woman 
Home, edited by Annie S. Swan; Zhe Argosy; 
Humanitarian; Borderland; the American Journal of pax 


Figaro Iilustré; and the Album, a journal 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


wir, FREDERICK LITCHFIELD having pur- 
stased the Premises, Stock, and Goodwill of 
the late Mr. George Sinclair, he will shortly 


transfer his business from 
to the HANWAY STREET to 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


70 minimise the Loss by Damage in the 
Ms Pemoval of the Large and Valuable Stock, 
ang Toes will be greatly reduced for a few days 


waig% clear a portion of the contents of the 
‘rex HHanway Street Showrooms, 


‘fa! 28 & 30 HANWAY STREET, 


isco to 


he OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CRAMER'S CRAMER’S PIANOS. 
Latest Improvements from £21 net. 

‘ FOR PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Erard, 

sustav PIANOS Bluthner, Seeiaway, &c., in Futrest Discounts, 


or on our Hire System. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all returned from 
hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Lists. 
4 CRAMER'S, 199 and 201 REGENT STREET, W., and 
of the AL MAKERS 46-40 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
es" is of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 


Pri 
SALA writes: DE Camiage Paid. "Sam mes, 
bear favourable compari- Five, 1s.; post free, 12 Stamps. 


DINDIGUL 


Kite 
= MWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 


= TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780, 


mee JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


nthe Weunsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz, 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. PERFECT FINISH. 

con: PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PERFECT ACTION, 

and PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 

Miss Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 

sel Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 

os 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 

ome, Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 

nore, 
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BOW Xu 


Is THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF . 


PRIME OX BEEF 


AND CONTAINS 


50 TIMES 
MORE NOURISHMENT 


MEAT EXTRACT 
BEEF TEA. 


BOVRIL spread on Toast or Bread and Butter forms a nourishing 
Breakfast Relish or a Savoury Luncheon Sandwich. 
BOVRIL used in the preparation of Soups, Gravies, Entrées, &c., 
secures the perfection of appetizing, nourishing Cookery. 
BOVRILe¢ gives to Invalids an absolutely perfect food in a condition capable 
of digestion and assimilation by the feeblest and most irritable stomach. 


PREPARED BY 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, & Branches. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
Inem, Bet HANDKERCGHIEFS. 


Linen, Belfast.’’ 
Gents’ ove 


Fish Napkins, 6d. 

IRISH DAMAS Napkins, 4s. Ta 
cash ss. 6d. each. 
tchi 
Riche shack Towels, 6d. per doz 


Sous Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 2$d. each. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN GOLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, fromm 38. 6d. per dos, Gents’ 4-fold 
4s. 1rd. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 


OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST: 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Causes No Blotches under the Chin. 
Price 6d. and upwards. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

R.H.  =y Son of English Clergyman, ixt years’ experience, who 
ve C of the Bulg Rangan Hills, has a VACANCY 
every Third Month for ONE PUPIL. oS are board and 

, £200, payable im advance (£150 if from an agricultural or technical training college). 
= F. TIARKS, Chislehurst, Kent ; orto Messrs. 
PEIRCE, LESLIE, & CO., 2 Lime Street Square, London, ' 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ERARD 
IN USE IN R Oo y A L WITHOUT RIVAL. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, Pp I A N Oo Ss. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4ft., Width 4ft. 8in. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 


In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


48 Gt, Marlborough St., London, W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE RC ROYAL.—-Sir AUGUS" 
an at x. 
Sir Augustus Harris's Grand Nee ‘Pantomime, DICK want 


ROYAL . PRINCESS THEATRE.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
u Lessee and Manager. E Evening, at 7.30, “ 


ST. J JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
and Manager. Tes THEATRE will Re-open on THURSDAY 


NEXT, TEE 14, when a New Play in Three 4cts by MR. OSCAR WILDE will 
be produced, entitled THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial 
Comedy for le. Box Office (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 10 till’s. Seats 


may be in advance by letter, telegram, or telepho. e 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The SATURDAY pg 
will be RESUMED on SATURDAY next, FEB. 16, at =. W: 
“In Memoriam” Concert (Richard Wa 13 ocalists : 
Edith Miller, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. R. illiam Ludwig, and 
Palace The Grand "Con uctor Mr. anns, 
Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s.; Unnumbered, 1s. hy of the Ten Concerts 
free on application to the MANAGER, Crystal Palac e, S.E. 


N IAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Station. 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST 
REAL ICE SKATING ace COVER 
In all weathers. and Imm Im; 
9.30 a.m. tor p.m., 3s. The Celebrated #olian Ladies’ Orchestra. 
The most fashionabl London NIAGARA HA L, St. 


HE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Ly new St, W., 
Riviens TARIFF CARDS of most Hotels in England, 


PALL MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY, 


em| 
w being e! Fee. 
SECRETARY, at the above 


PARTN ERSHIP in ITALY.—An Englishman owning a 


Vine and Olive Yard in Central _ - oe to take in an active, energetic 
Gentleman as Partner. Capital 2,000. Apply, CuLTivaTor, care of 
Messrs. Bridges, Cantell, aired "23 Red Lion 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 

in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 

in September, 1895. The ) Secretary of State will Ce ion for competition Twelve 


sin the Public ment, and Three 
Department.—For 


Appointments as Assistant in the Tek 
particulars apply to the SecxeTary, at the College. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.— held at Rossall, 
and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars 
— 15, Juniors under 14, on Day.—Apply, 


FLEETWOOD. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
yee which ed be increased from a special to in ~~ 
w uire i 
Further particulars from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
MAPLES, SURE PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offi 
Managers: {KNDERSON, ANDERSON &CO,} Fenchna i 


and. STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS BOMBAY} week. 


P. 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CO MBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 

AUSTRALI i 
JAP! RALIA, NE ZEALAND, ASMANIA,| every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


rs Cackapar Suet anda, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


INSURANCE, BANKS, &c, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Birmingham Corporation Stock 


Interest at £3 per cent. per annum, payable Half-Yearly at the 
Bank of England, on 1st January and rst July, 


Issue of £500,000 £3 per Cent. Stock, 


Being the Moiety of £1,000,000 sanctioned by the Town Coungj 
authorised by Acts 43 & 44 Vict., c. 178; 44 & 45 Vict., ¢. 6; a 
and 45 & 46 Vict., c. 61. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE £105 PER CEyrT 


The First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, 
will be payable rst July, 1895. 


Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Sips 
unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trug, 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF mc 
LAND give notice that by arrangements made with the C 
Birmingham, under the provisions of the Act 44 & 45 Vict.,c. 68, and s 
pursuance of resolutions of the Town Council of Birmingham, 
authorised to receive on Tuesday, the 12th February, 1895, tenders ie 
£500,000 of BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION STOCK, bearing at & 
per centum per annum, payable half-yearly at the Bank of England or any 
of its Country Branches. 

The Stock will be redeemable at par, on or after the rst day ip eas » 1946, 
at the option of the Corporation, upon one year’s notice having ~ 
by public advertisement, should the same not have been previously ean 
by purchase in the open market under the operation of the 

und constituted ih te Stock Orders. It will be in addition to, and yy 
rank pari passu with, the £3 per Cent. Stock already existing, 

The present issue of Stock is to be applied in paying off Loans 
higher rate of interest; in raising funds towards carrying out ono 
authorised by the Birmingham Corporation Water Act, 1892, and for other 
= apy” It is also —_. for the purposes named in the Act 45&4 

ict., c. 61, under which the Corporation are authorised to lend at interes 
to the of the Poor of the Parish of Birmingham, the 
School Board, and the Birmingham Tame and Rea District Draing 
Board, such sums as they may respectively be authorised to borrow. 

The Books of the Birmingham Corporation Stock are kept at the Bank 
of England in London, but arrangements have been entered into wherey 
assignments and transfers may be made at the Birmingham Branch of th 
Bank. Holders of the Stock have the option of taking out Stock Certificates 
to bearer, transferable by delivery with coupons attached, at the same mie 
of charge as in the case of Government Stock, 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock. Each Tender 
must state what og of money will be given for every £100 of Stock. 
The minimum price, below which no tender will k 
accepted, has been fixed at £105 for every £100 of Stock 
All Tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's 
Office, Bank of England, before Two o’clock on 
the 12th Feb bruary, 1 . Tenders at different prices must be m 
separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must be written a 
the outside of the tender. 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock 
tendered for must be paid at the same Office at the time of the 
delivery of the tender, and the deposit must not be enclosed in the teniiet 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in case d 

ial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied ‘towards the fit 
instalment. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will 
required are as follows :— 

so much of the amount tendered 


On Tuesday, the roth February, 1895, 
deposit, 
Pounds (Sterling) to be paid; 
On Friday, the 19th April, 185, £35 per cent. ; 
On Wednesday, the rgth June, 1895, £35 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the r9th February, under 
discount at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum. In case of default is 
the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposits and insta 
ments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

No tender will be received unless upon the printed form, which can 
obtained at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England ; he Bank's 
Branch in Birmingham; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., Sted 
Brokers, 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; or of the Treasurer of tte 
City, the ‘Council House, Birmingham. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, sth February, 1895. 


LIFE INSURANGE AS AN INVESTMENT 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from Be 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the holders in 
A. SMITHEB, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. AcTUARY AND SECRETAR 
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AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY 


established in 1836, and registered in 1880 under ‘‘ The 
; Acts, 1862 to 1879." Capital £8,000,000 in 100,000 shares of 
each. REPORT adopted at the annual general meeting, 7 February, 
f@*villiam Henry Stone, Esq., in the chair. 
— in submitting to the proprietors the balance-sheet for the 
ending 31 December last, have to report that, after paying interest 


at the and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
iad allowing £25,115 198. 4d. for rebate on bills not due, the net profits 

k, poant t0 £193,900 2S- 1d., from which has beea deducted £15,000 trans- 
jses account, leaving £178,900 2s. 1d., to which is added 


mati for 1 3d., balance brought forward from last account, leaving avail- 


68; sble the sum of £265, 502 OS. 4d. 
The directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
ne half-year which will absorb £200,000. This will leave a balance of 
-ENT, [fis.g02 08. 44. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. The 
pesat dividend, added to that paid to 30 June, will make 20 per cent. for 

1894. 
ei mirectors greatly regret to announce the death of their esteemed 
his Sti colleague, Norman G. Lampson, Esq., who only joined the Board in 1891. 
red, The vacancy in the direction has been filled, in accordance with the 
cians of the deed of settlement, by the appointment of John Green, Esq., 
OF Ew of 44 Prince's-gate, S.W. 

at The directors retiring by rotation are Edward Ford Duncanson, Esq., 


58, and ip (Mp Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq., and William Anastasius Jones, Esq., who, 
» they ar Mi peing eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
enders for HH the directors are glad to report that the bank's liabilitity of £187,500 to 
the Baring Guarantee Fund was cancelled on r2 January. 

The dividend £2 per share, free of income tax, will be payable at the 
july, ogy, Mil bead office or at any of the branches, on or after Monday, 18 February. 


given 
cancelle] MEBALANCE-SHEET OF THE LonDON AND CouNnTy BANKING COMPANY 
(LiMITED), 31 December, 1894. 


Dr. 
Tocapital subscribed, £8,000,000, paid-up £2,000,000 0 0 
bearing To reserve fund 1,000,000 0 
the wen fyjTo due by the bank on current accounts, on deposit 
for othe Ay counts, with interest accrued, circular notes, &c ... 36,075,092 15 2 
To liabilities on acceptances, covered by cash or 


securities or bankers’ guarantees 3,862,680 2 
P ‘orebate on bills not due carried to next account ...... 25,115 19 4 

Drakap To profit and loss balance brought 

from last account. £86,601 18 3 


Toret profit for the half-year, after 

the Bank making provision for bad and doubt- 

whereby fyi debts, and transferring £15,000 

ch of the io premises account 178,900 2 

ertificates j 265,502 4 
same Tait Bix B—The Baring guarantee of £187,500 is not included 

in the above liabilities, and has since been cancelled 


Tend 228,390 16 
of Sto ° 
will be 


CR. 
’ Stock. HiBy cash at the head office and branches, 
and with Bank of England............ £4,963,260 Ig 10 
shier’s 5 loans at call and at notice, covered 


lesday, by securities 3,227,222 0 oO 
ist be 3 ———_———-. £8,190, 482 19 10 
ritten on Investments, viz. / 


By Consols (2} per cent.) registered 
Stock and in certificates, New Two and a 
e of the Half per Cents. and Exchequer Bonds 
tole 7s. 11d.) ; Canada Four 
; per t. Bonds, tian Three 
the fs per Cent. Bonds, and Turkish Four 
he guaranteed by the 

£7,206, 286 2 

n will be India Government Stock and 

bentures, and India Government 

tendered Hi} Guaranteed Railway Stock............ 653.097 3 9 
unds of Metropolitan and other Corpora- 
d to the HH tion stocks, debenture bonds, Eng- 
Seventy lish railway debenture stock, and 


paid ; colonial bonds 1,284,450 8 
Byother securities ...........+ Ir 
154,066 12 
bydiscounted bills current 17 3 
y, under Hi Byadvances to customers at the head 
ofice and branches.......... 10,460,046 18 4 
31, 573.352 15 7 
for drafts accepted by the 
‘Bans Dy freehold premises in Lombard 
, Stock BE Steet and Nicholas Lane, free- 
- of the # told and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fitti £462,808 6 8 
les amount transferred from profit 
— 447,808 6 8 
£43,228,390 16 0 
Dr. PRoFiT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
Oimterest paid to customers ........ 06: 
pearies and all other expenses at office ahd ee 
l, ches, including income-tax on profits and 
228, to 
musferred to the credit of premises account ............ 
male on bills not due, carried to new account ......... 25,115 19 4 
Dwiden 10 per cent. for the half-year £200,000 0 
265,502 © 4 
£576,351 2 4 


By balance t forward from last account............ £86,601 18 3 
Gross profit for the half-year, after makin 


for bad and doubtful and rebate, 
£25,177 1s. 6d. brought from 30 June last ........... 489,749 4 2 
2 
Examined and audited by us, £576.35 . 
(Si ) W. McKEWAN, Audit Com- 
W. H. STONE, mittee of 
D. THOMSON, J} Directors. 
HOWARD, Joint 
AS. GRAY General 


. B. JAMES, Managers. 
AS. GRAY, Chief Accountant. 
London and County Banking Cympany (Limited), 
22 January, 1895. 

We have examined the foregoing balance-sheet and it and loss 
account, have verified the cash balance at the Bank of England, the stocks 
there registered, and the other investments of the bank. We have also 
examined the several books and vouchers showing the cash balances, bills, 
and other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and 
we are of a this balance-sheet and profit and loss account are full and 
fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a true and correct view of the Company's 
affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 

(Signed) Hy. GRANT, 
HENRY GUNN, Auditors. 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), 
22 January, 1895. 


[,ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY 


(LimITED).—Notice is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on the 
capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the half-year ending 
1 December, 1894, will be PAYABLE to the proprietors, either at the 
ead Office, 2r Lombard Street, orjat any of the Company's branches, on 
or after instant. w. 
order Board. ont 
AS. GRAY oneral 
. B. JAMES Managers. 
No. 21, Lombard Street, 8 February, 1895. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, E.G. 
Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Pym, Esq. 
Bankers—Coutts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its o) 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility. 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. 


I, supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 

IL. ia have a Wid of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, by 

increasing the revenue 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members. 

Trained Officers are despatched to all parts of the Kingdom. 

The operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much 
assistance, and unless such additional su t be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must er from insuffici of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wi of this 


Society has so deeply at heart. 
Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; but 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless—without any 
assistance, 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of: the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FouNDED. 1863. 
Patron—HIS GRACE. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. . 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. |. J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons. 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S. Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S. Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of M t earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 

Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. HOLT, Secretary. 
201 
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The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— q 

| 
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The Subscription List opens to-day (Saturday), the 9th day of February, 1895, and will close at op 
Four o’clock on the same day for London, and on Monday, the 11th day of February, 1895, at 


for the Country. 


THE 


Austrian Incandescent Share Company, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL - - - 


Which on behalf of the Company THE INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED (of London), is instructed to offer for 
at ass. per Share (including a premium of ss. per Share), payable as follows :—Two Shillings and Sixpence on Application; Ten Shillings 
Sixpence (including the 5s. premium) on Allotment ; Twelve Shillings on rst March, 1895. 


.—THE INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, of London. 

Bankers.—THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 
Princes Street, London, E.C., and its Westminster Branch, 22 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; Kaiserliche Kénigliche Priv. OESTERREICHISCHE 
BODEN CREDIT ANSTALT, Vienna. 

Brokers.—MEssrs. F. C. STOOP & Co., 4 Hercules Passage, London, E.C. 


Solicitors. —MEssrs, FRANCIS & JOHNSON, 26 Austin Friars, London, 


E.C. 

Auditors.—MEsSRS. HOPPS & BANKART, Chartered Accountants, 17 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Secretary.—L. DE FONBLANQUE, Esq. 

Registered Office.—14. PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Applications must be made on the accompanying forms, and forwarded 
to the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, with the requisite deposit of 
Two Shillings and Sixpence Share. 

Applications for the whole of the Shares (if any) which may not have 
been applied for before the lists are closed have been guaranteed at 


issue price. 
PROSPECTUS. 


T* Company has been formed to acquire an interest in Incandescent 

Gas Lighting, under the Welsbach system, by the purchase of 775 
Shares out of a total of 1,500 Shares of the nominal value of 1,000 Austrian 
florins each in the Oesterreichische Gasgliihlicht Actien-gesellschaft (the 
Austrian Incandescent Gas Light Company, hereinafter cailed the Vienna 
Company), and by entering into an agreement with Dr. Carl Auer von 
Welsbach, which purposes amongst other things to constitute a joint 
holding of the Shares thus acquired, together with those remaining Dr. 
Auer's own property, for the joint administration and benefit in proportion 
to the holding of each party. 

The Directors of the Vienna Company are—Dr. Carl Auer von 
Welsbach, Vienna, President; Albert Laurans, Director of the Laender- 
bank, Vienna; Julius Pintsch, Berlin; Dr. Adolf Gallia, Hof und 
Gerichtsadvocat, Vienna; and Fred de la Fontaine Williams. Mr. Julius 
Moeller, the General Manager and Director of the Incandescent Gas Light 
Company, Limited, of London, is to join the Board of the Vienna Com- 
pany, and will represent this Company. 

e present owner of the 775 Shares to be acquired by the Company is 
Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach, who is the Inventor and Patentee of the 
system of Incandescent Gas Lighting now so universally adopted. 

In the conditions of pee it has been stipulated that Dr. Carl Auer 
von Welsbach, who is the President of the Vienna Company, shall be entitled 
as Manager to represent and vote in respect of the joint holding already 
referred to, which is considered a guarantee that the policy which has led 
to such great results in the past, will be continued in the future. 

All rights in the Incandescent Gas Light (Welsbach) Patents for Austria 
and the other countries enumerated in the next following paragraph have 
been assigned by Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach to the Vienna Company, to 
whom he has also covenanted to communicate without charge for their own 
use all his future inventions and improvements as regards Incandescent 
Gas Lighting. 

The Vienna Company manufactures the Fluid indispensable in the 
application of the system of Incandescent Gas Lighting, and works the 
gg for this system of lighting in Austria, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 

ndia, and most of South America, in addition to introducing this system into 
most of those countries where patents cannot secured, but where the 
Vienna Company has a practical monopoly. 

The patents for England, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, Canada, Argentine, and Australasia, have been assigned 
to existing and prosperous companies, which are all bound by contract to 
take their supplies of Fluid from the Vienna Company. 

The following tabular Statement gives an approximate indication of the 


values of the of some of the existing Incandescent Gas Light 


Companies :— 
5 — or face Value, Quoted Prices. 
erence 2/-  . 28 to 
ENGLAND { Ordinary ts/- . . 23 to 
FRANCE. . . Francs1oo. rancs 1,180. 
GERMANY’ . . Marks 1,000 e « Marks 4,850 
BELGIUM ° Franes 500 . Francs 2,000 


The figures, taken from the books of the English Company, as below, 
are an example of the rapid increase in the consumption of the Fluid 
uired for the manufacture of Mantles. 

n the year ending 31st March, 1893, 20,000 Burners sold necessitated 
approximately 60,000 Mantles. 

n the year ending 31st March, 1894, 104,000 Burners sold necessitated 
approximately 312,000 Mantles. 

d in addition, 60,000 Mantles for the renewals of Burners sold in 1893. 

For the nine months to 1st January, 1895, 220,000 Burners were sold 

with 220,000 Mantles, and in addition, 410,000 Mantles for renewals for 
Burners previously sold, ‘ 
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£320,000 (in 320,000 Shares of £1 each). 


H 


— 


This grand total of 344,000 Burners, for Great Britain alone, will roy. M68! 
One ON. (1,000,000) Mantles for renewals for the year 185. idl — 
out reckoning the additional sales of Burners (and consequent renempiil bom! 
during the year. " premi 
the of the Vienna Company for 

nancial years ending June, 1893, une, 1894, are enc! 

In 4 the Vienna Company paid a dividend of ro per cent, Wi 

» I ” ” ” ” » 2 

From a report of Mr. Julius Moeller, General AE of the Inca 
descent Gas Light Company, Limited (London), on the information obtai 
by him on his recent visit to Vienna to examine the books of the Vieng 
Company, it appears that the current year’s working shows a considerable 
increase in profits as compared with the same period of last year, 2 
it is anticipated that a dividend of 75 cent. on the nominal capital of te 
Vienna Company will be declared for the current year. The yment ¢ 
this dividend by the Vienna Company would permit of the declaration; 
the autumn of this year of a dividend of about 15 per cent. on the capit 
of this Company. 

Several Shareholders in the Incandescent Gas Light Company, Limite 
(London), having seen the desirability of securing an interest in the View 
Company, negotiations were entered into Dr. Carl Auer von Welshad 
and on the roth January, 1895, a forfeitable deposit of £30,000 sterli 
was provided and paid by the below-mentioned Syndicate to secure tt 
right to acquire the 775 shares for 3,875,000 florins (about £312,000 ster 
ling). This Dr. Auer has granted, on condition that none of the sil 
Shares are for seven years to be sold or transferred apart from the other, 
7.é., all are to be held ex bloc by the Kaiserliche Kénigliche priv. Ocster 
ng Boden Credit Anstalt, one of the leading Banks in Vienna, x4 

rustee, 

Dr, Auer has also agreed to deposit under the same Trust the SharsiaumtiR] 
the Vienna Company which he retains after disposing of the above-ma- , 
tioned 775 Shares. All the Shares thus held in Trust are to remain th 

joint property of the contracting parties, in proportion to the interesto 
each party in the aggregate number of Shares held in Trust. 

The premium on the present issue (5s. per Share) is to be applied is 
paying the expenses of incorporating and floating the Company, including 

rokerage, and the commission to the Guarantors below-mentioned, and 
the surplus is to go to the Syndicate under the agreement below-mentioned 
as the consideration for the transfer of the benefit of the agreement will 
Dr, Carl Auer von Welsbach. The Company will also repay the Syndicat 
the deposit of £30,000. Thus the paid-up Capital of the Company 
(£320,000), so far as not applied in paying off the purchase price, wil 
remain absolutely intact. The management of the Company is vested i 
the Incandescent Gas Light Company, Limited, of London, the presen 
Directors of which are : 
MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE DE LA POER BERESFORD, Cheltenham) 
Major CHARLES JONES, 22 Prince of Wales Terrace, W. 
JULIUS MOELLER, Esq., 14 Palmer Street, Westminster. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for in due course. 

The following agreements have been entered into :— 

1. Between Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach and Julius Moeller, dated 
2nd January, 1895- 

2. Between Messrs. Frederick de la Fontaine Williams, Julius Moeller, 
George de la Poer Beresford, Charles Jones, Alfred James Bethel, 
Walter Ellis, Charles Herrmann Feiling, William Morgan, Leste 
de Fonblanque, and the Incandescent Gas Light cor fala 
Limited (London) (above referred to as the Syndicate), and Juli 
Moeller, dated 9th January, 1895, providing the £30,000 forfeit 
able deposit. 

3. Between the Syndicate and the Company, dated 6th February,1% 

4. Between the Company and Messrs. F. C. Stoop and Co,, the 
Guarantors, dated 6th February, 1895, under which they guaranit 
the placing of the Shares now offered for subscription. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Compaiy 
and of the above-mentioned four Agreements may be seen at the Offices 
the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. Francis and Johnson, 26 Austin Fria 
London, E.C. 

Messrs. F. C. Stoop & Co. have made arrangements with others 
may be Contracts within the strict interpretation of Section 38 of the Com 
panies Act, 1867. Applicants for Shares will be required to waive Tums 
compliance with the provisions of such section in respect of such contracs 
and applications will only be received and allotments made on that footin! 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without 
tion, and if a less amount be allotted than is applied for, the surplus of 
deposit will be applied to the amount payable on allotment; any 
surplus will be returned. Share Certificates will be issued in exchange 
the Letters of Allotment and Bankers’ Receipts in due course. 

Share Certificates can subsequently be converted into Share Warraais 
Bearer at the option of the Allottee or Holder on payment of a $ 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained 
Bankers, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 

Dated the 6th day of February, 1895, 


het 


Feb 
Hl 
= 
| 
| | 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 
HE, Charter, 1835). 4 wader the Chasen 


Fund, and Draf ued on any of the numerous brat the Bank 

CREDIT “BILLS negotiated or sent for collection, TELEGRA 
RS POSITS received in London at test for fixed@eriods on 

be ascert on application. PRIDEAUX “SELBY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


sp IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Pst. 18031 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


sebscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


1 Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. ‘ 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


» Ot ng 


uny, 


20 30 | 40 50 60 

Annual £1 18 s| £2 12 2| £3 1510/25 19 8 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


T. B. SPRAGUE, M.A., LL.D. Lonpon Secretary: W. T. Cray, F.1.A. 


St year, 

BOOKS. 

laren 

n the capit: 

=i SOTHERAN & CO. 

the pooOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
soy . ENE] AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 


INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
IES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Price Threepence. 


MEDIES FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. 
By Sir THEODORE C. HOPE, K.C.S.1, C.LE. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New Street Square, E.C. 


Shares i 
bove-men- 
remain th 
interest 0 
applied in 
including 
ioned, and 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. 8S. SHALER. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


| AND LAND: Features of Coasts and 


— with Special Reference to the Life of Man. By N.S. SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University; Author of ‘‘ Aspects of 
the Earth,” ‘‘ Nature and Man in America,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HRW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


HE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY. 


A Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. By HORACE 
ANNESLEY VACHEL. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


PARSON AT BAY. 

By HAROLD VALLINGS, Author of ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence 
i Clancy,” &c. In x vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


ADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A strikingly fresh and original novel."—Guardian. 


ers whit 
the Com 
ve furthe 
contract 
t footin: 
t aes RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map. Price tas. net. 


me Ss MONTHS IN A SYRIAN MONASTERY. Being 


arrants bh som the record of a visit to the Headquarters of the Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, 
rall fee. Hd some account of the Yazidis, or Devil Worshippers of Mosul, and > ilwah, 
from Sacred book. By OSWALD H. PARRY, B.A. (of Magdalen College, Oxford), 
—- by the Author, With a prefatory note by the t Reverend the Lorp 

or D URHAM. can be had either with cut or uncut 


: Horace Cox, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


Now in dem: O00, strongly bound in buckram and printed paper, 


margin for Notes and Additions, price £« 7s. 


THE NEW (8th) YOLUME OF 


BOOK 
PRICES 
CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, with the 
= and Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the Pur- 
x from DECEMBER, 1893, to NOVEMBER, 1894. 
uable to booksellers, and still more so to bookbuyers.”—A theneum. 

“The practical utility of such a record will be better appreciated by those who 
have been accustomed to consult such guides as Lowndes oun Brunet wih a feeling 
that their information, though in great part obsolete, is at least much better than no 
information at all.”—Daily News. 

*,.* A few copies only of some of the earlier Volumes are left. 

Vol. 1. I. is quite out of print. 


The published price of the ANTIQUARY is now reduced from One 
hilling to SIXPENCE. The shape of the Magasine, however, is 
uniform with the old series, 


THE ANTIQUARY : 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 
For 1895. 


With the Number for January, j895, the ANTIQUARY entered on the Six- 
teenth Year of its age, and come « he gn Volume. Several improvements 
are introduced. Better and smoother paper is used, in order to give clearer 
impressions of Illustrations. The latter are teesvaced fi in number in proportion to 

letterpress, so as to give the ANTIQUARY a more distinct position as a 
high-class Illustrated a urnal of Antiquities. At the same time the price is reduced 
to one-half of what it toms a4 oe ANTIQUARY will, for the future, be 
issued at SIXPENCE A NU R. The Managers of the Magazine trust that 
these changes will yaRy to be -—.% acceptable. 

The A ANTIO UARY will ae endeavour not only to retain the position it has 
earned as the hen English Archzological the day, but, if possible, 
yn of even more service to the study Tedtiny bbe future as time 


oes on. 
. ke FEBRUARY NUMBER is now ready, and contains : 

NOTES or THE MONTH. 

ate ony NOTES ON ROMAN BRITAIN. No. XVI. By F. Haver- 


p, M.A., F.S.A. 
FURTI HER NOTES ON MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. M.A. 
ON OF ST. ALBANS ABBEY. By F. G. Kirton. 
ustrated.) 


e Warrington Muse 
ON Some PI CES OF TRISH EC ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE. By D. 
ALLEYNE WALTER, 
COLCHESTER AND CAMULOD 
ea AND PROCEEDINGS ‘OF ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIE.- 


ES, 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS:—“ The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer”—“‘ A Glossary of the Terms Used in Heraldry”—* Old 
bey Embroidery : its Technique and Symbolism "—“ Abstracts of Proto- 

of the Town Clerks of Glasgow”—“ Costume of Colonial Times.” 

SHORT NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


GHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


ENGLAND AND THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. By 
Epwin Goapsy. 

THE NOVELS OF MR. HALL CAINE. Georce SAINTSBURY. 

TURKEY AND ARMENIA. By Ricuarp Davey. 

THE st HOD OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION.—I. By Atrrep R. WaLLacg, 


- RS. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN CHINA. By R. S. Gun 
LON = PE A a= GOWN IN THE SIXTIES AND SINCE. By T. H 


Esco’ 
AN SOCIALISM. By H. Keene, C.1.E. 
a EXPERIMEN TS bY COLO ISaTION, By Epwarp SALMON 

OMAN AND SOCIALISM. B Kart Knope. 
A NOT ON IBSEN’S “LITTLE EYOLF.” v W. L. Courtney. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. B General Sir EVELYN Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 
THE HEART OF LIFE. Chaps. XI1.-XVI. By W. H. MALLock. 


MARMER 


THE PROGRESS. OF SCIENCE : Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. Pid V. Marmery, with an Introduction by 
SamvuE- Laine. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d (Ready. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD AND OTHERS. 


A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL HIS- 


TORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry and Fishing. With 
Chapters on Bir s of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits of 
British wed Birds ‘and Animals. Edited by Oswatp Crawrurp. With 
by Frank Feller, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley 
Berkeley, G. . Lodge, &c. Demy 4to, 21s. net. (na days. 


A. E. T. WATSON. 
SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By A. E.T. Watson. A New Edition, with Numerous Illustrations by 
John Sturgess. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE 


GREECE (My ) ByG Perrot and Cuaries Cuiprez. With 
553 Illustrations, 2 vols. tnpesial 8vo, 428. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By Atsert D. Vanpau. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


THE STAR OF FORTUNE: a Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muppock. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep. 
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The Saturday Review. 9 February ry 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: A Record of his Life and 

Work. By his Daughter, H. B. Bonner. Ten Illus. 2 vols., cloth, 21s. 

Mr. AuGusTine in the current WVineteenth Century, Mrs. 

Bonner has really performed a difficult task after a noble fashion, and in a truly 
pious spirit. . . . His reticence was a manly reticence ; though a highly sensitive 
mortal, he preferred to put up with a calumny rather than lay bare family sorrows 
and shame. His daughter, though compelled to break this silence, has done so in a 
manner full of dignity and feeling.” 

“THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS.” SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. In- 
troduction by Grant Atty. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“* A better volume of the kind has never come before us."—Daily Chronicle. 
“ As fascinating as it is ic structing.” —World. 
NINTH EDITION OF S. R. CROCKETT’S 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, AND SOME COMMON 
Crochet: bat usa book that is full of strength and charms. Humour 
and pithos mingle with delightful effect. . . . The author has constructed stories 
full of grace cat charm.”—Sfeaker. 
S. R. CROCKELT’S WORKS. 
GLOSSARIES TO ‘‘THE STICKIT MINISTER,” ‘‘ THE 


RAIDERS,” AND “THE LILAC SUNBONNET.” In crown 8vo, cloth, 
price rs, net. 
With many Portraits and Autographs. 


GOOD READING, ABOUT MANY BOOKS. By their 


Authors. Demy 1r2mo, paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
In this drochure about thirty prominent Authors tell, each in his own way, the 
manner in which they came to write their books. 


POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wattace, 


Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Hon. A. Witmor. Cloth, with Map, 53. 
THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 


OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. By Joun Smitu. Paper, 
1 cloths NEW “ AUTONYM.” 
A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


BOTH WORLDS BARRED. A Novel. By Sypney Kean. 


Cloth, 33 6d, 
“We have dwelt on this book because it is intellectual, and deserves notice ; it 
evidently reflects much of its author’s mind.”—Guardian. 


LOHENGRIN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Witt Foster. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE BIRTH OF ISLAM: A Dramatic Poem, showing 
the Triumph of Faith over Infidelity, Worldliness, and Superstition. By 
Amuerst D. Tyssen, D.C.L. Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE INFLUENCE of DANTE on MODERN THOUGHT. 


By Hermann Oktsner, B.A. (The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1894.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Price rs. monthly. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
The FEBRUARY Part contains :— 
A BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. THREE FRESHMEN. 
JACK BALLISTER’S FORTUNES. THE DOINGS OF A MOLE. 
many other Stories, beautifully Illustrated. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
THE PASSING OF MUHAMMED: Prophet of Arabia- 
SEE THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
Price 1s. 4d. 


Lonpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. ‘ 

An Irish Compromise ? By Lorp STANMORE, A LIBERAL UNIONIST 
M.P., L. A. ATHERLEY JONES, M.P., R. W. Hansury, M.P., 
and Sir JOHN LENG, M.P. 

Christina Rossetti. By A. C. Benson. 

Foxhunters and Farmers. By EvERARD HENEAGE. 

The Primrose League. By the Right Hon. Sir Wittiam T. 
Margiorr, Q.C. 

Autumn Maneuvres, for Civilians. By Colonel LonspALE HALE. 

Mr. H. D. Macleod on Bimetallism. By T. E. Powe... 

A Visit to Dashur. By Mrs. St. Loz STRACHEY. 

Colonial Problems :— 

I. Gibraltar’s Grievance. By CHARLEs BILL, M.P. 
II, The Commercial Collapse of Newfoundland. By A. 
R. WHITEWAY. 

Work and Policy of the London County Council. By R. 
MELVILL BEACHCROFT and H. Percy HARRIs. 

A Lodger in Maze Pond. By Grorce GISSING. 

Correspondence—Mr. Haldane’s Policy (by the Hon. ALFRED 
LyTrELTON). 


LonDon ; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEpForD STREET, W.C. 


‘T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of Valuable New and 
Second-Hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, is row ready, and wil] be 
sent free upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
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THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY, 


A Play in Four Acts. By Artuur W. Pinero. Small 4to, with a New Porn 
in Photogravure, 5s. 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


By Hewnrix Issen. Translated by Wittiam Arcugr. With Portrait, Sma 5, 


COREA, OR CHO-SEN, 
The Land of the Morning (Cain, 


By A. Henry Savace-Lanpor. With 38 Illustrations from Drawings 
Author, and a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18s. Oy te 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 

Essays on Victorian Writers. By Grorce Saintssury. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


By Cuartes Lowes, M.A., Author of “ Prince Bi-marck : an Historical Biography.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait in Photogravure, 6s. é 


EDMUND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Compiled and Translated. Wij 
g New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these volumes. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, 


Translated by Lady Marv Loyp. With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. ; postage, 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX 


(“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES"). Translated from the French of Frevenc 
Masson. With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, postage 6d, 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: . 
Catherine II. of Russia, 


From the French of K. Wautszewski. (Being a Sequel to “ The Romance ofa 
Empress,” by the same Author.) 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By Apotr FurtTwANcLer, Authorized 
Translation. Edited by Evcénie Setters. Large 4to, with 19 Full-page and a 
Text Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 

An Edition de Luxe (Limited to Fifty Copfies) printed on Japanese vellum, is 
2 vols., £10 ros. net. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By Cuar.es pe Garmo, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
*,* The New Volume of “ The G1 eat Educators.” 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES. 


Their Origin and Signification. By Lgorocp WacNer. Crown &vo, cloth, 6 


EPISODES. 


By G. Street, Author of “‘ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY.” Crown 8v, 
3s. 6d. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By F. A. Street. New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, uniform with “ From the 
Five Rivers,” by the same Author. 6s. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 


By W. E. Norris. New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frank Harris. 8vo, 6s. 


THE MANXMAN. 


By Hatt Caine. Forty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 


By W. J. Locke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bepro:D Street, W.C- 
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The Saturday Review. 


RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
lobe 8vo, 12s. (“Katharine Lauderdale,” F. Marion 
an opens the series continued in ‘‘ The eats 
spEAKER.—‘' The story is characterised by all those conspicuous 
+e which Mr. Crawford possesses, and which have won for him the 
-_ and admiration of so wide a circle of readers. We get to know 
sen of the book, to understand them, and to appreciate them ; 
at though the panorama is painted in more sober colours than those em- 
od ved in his Roman pictures, we recognise in the artist the same fine 
Paities which have made his former works things of permanent delight 
value.” 
ATHENA UM.—"' The present instalment of what promises to be a 
yoluminous family history, i g in interest and p as it 
jeelops, turns upon the death of Robert and the disposition of his 
iljons, which afford ample scope for the author's pleasantly ingenious 
nilivin raising and surmounting difficulties of detail. 
WORNING POST.—‘‘It has such strong human interest that the 
mised series of American tales will be looked forward to with keen an- 
ticipation. 
TaILY TELEGRAPH.—"“ In respect to the excellence of its literary 
quality, the book now before us is fully worthy of the unqualified praise that 
yas justly awarded to its predecessor.” 
DAILY NE WS.—“ The book is admirably written ; it contains passages 
Biography.” I ful of distinction, it is instinct with intensity of purpose ; the characters are 
dawn with a living touch ; the narrative moves without pause or falter from 
crisis to crisis.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York 
family of Lauderdale what he has already done for the princely Roman 
house of Saracinesca. He is doing it very thoroughly indeed, and when 
ited. With ihe work is complete we shall know much more about the tribe than the 
Vols. deny nembers know of each other.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Crawford never bores us, 

nd we return to his observations with pleasure when we have satisfied our- 
LE. gives about what is to happen after. What happens after, let us add, is 
| generally told with the highest artistic skill, and there are in this book 
ngs by the Minoments of passion and pathos which he has rarely equalled in his pre- 
vious works,” 


BOOKMAN.—“ The observation, the analysis, the workmanship are 
excellent.” 


LEEDS MERCURY.—‘‘ Is written with a pen which long ago con- 
Prepenc ouered the art of fascination.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The various elements that go to the composition of 
he book are harmonised by a strength and warmth of imagination un- 
smmon in modern fiction ; and the story will be heartily enjoyed by every- 
me who reads it.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.— We doubt if in any of his previous novels 

Russia. . Crawford has attained to such striking power and clearness of charac- 


ance of an 
GLASGOW DAILY MAIL,—“‘ It is le and ful 
ory; in matter and style as good as 
WHE SPHINX OF EAGLEHAWK. A Tale 
huthorieed Old Bendigo. By ROLF BoLDREWwoop. [cap. 8vo, 2s. 
ze and 20 [Macmillan's Pocket Novels. 


DAILY CHRON/ICLE,—“* Whiles away an hour very agreeably.” 
vellam, ia anno W HERALD,—*‘ Besides being interesting, is wholesome 

nd ing.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Pleasant and stirring.” 


SSAYS AND STUDIES. By Jonn Cuurton 


COLLINS. 8vo, gs. net. 


OEMS BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. Chosen 


and Arranged by EDWARD DOWDEN. Pot 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
: (Golden Treasury Series. 


[BELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


THOREAU. Edited by H. S. SALT, Globe 8vo, Es 
[Eversley Series. 


ome HE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


the Right Hon. JAMes Bryce, M.P. In two volumes, Vol. II. 
Third Edition. “Completely revised throughout, with additional 
meal Extra crown 8vo, ras. 6d. (Vol. I., extra crown 8vo, 
123, 4 


ACMILLAN NEW BOOKS 


Illustrated Standard Novels. 


Messrs. MacmiLtan & Co, propose to publish 
under this title a series of reprints of famous works of fiction. 
To every novel of the new Series an Introduction will be con- 
tributed by a critic of acknowledged competence, and each 
will contain about forty full-page and other illustrations. A 
volume will appear every month. The volumes will consist of 
from 400 to 600 pages, crown 8vo, will be printed on antique 
paper, and will be published at the price of Three-and- 
Sixpence. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUME HAS APPEARED : 


Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 


BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. ILLUSTRATED BY MISS CHRIS. 
HAMMOND. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANNE THACK- 
ERAY RITCHIE. 


THIS WILL BE FOLLOWED BY: 


Japhet, in search of a Father. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY M. 
BROCK. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DAVID HANNAY. 
[February 15 
> 
Tom Cringle’s Log. 
BY MICHAEL. SCOTT. ILLUSTRATED BY J. AYTON 


SYMINGTON. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MOWBRAY 
MORRIS. (March 15. 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle. 


BY THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. ILLUSTRATED BY F. H. 
TOWNSEND, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan, 


BY JAMES MORIER. ILLUSTRATED BY H. R, MILLAR 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 


Lavengro, 


BY GEORGE BORROW. ILLUSTRATED BY E. J. SULLIVAN. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Sense and Sensibility. 


BY JANE AUSTEN. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


The Annals of the Parish and The 
Ayrshire Legatees, 


Prom the 
USTRATZD BY CHARLES E. BROCK. 
BLECT PASSAGES FROM ANCIENT 
WRITERS, ILLUSTRATIVE of the HISTORY of GREEK Cas —— —— 
SCULPTURE. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, , a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. ra Ormond. 
BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. ILLUSTRATED BY CARL, 
i TLAS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. By SCHLOESSER. WiTH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANNE THACK. 
H. SCHREIBER. Edited for English use by Professor W. C. F. HIE. 
ANDERSON, Firth College, Sheffield. With a Preface by Professor ERAY RITC 
Percy GARDNER. Oblong 4to, 2ts. net. M. ° 
é 
HEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FROM THE arriage. 
of AVOGADRO’S RULE and BY SUSAN FERRLER. ILLUSTRATED BY W. J. HENNESSY. 
N > lated fessor CHARLES 
Le PALMER of the University of Colorado, "With Twenty-six 
Woodcuts and Two Appendices. 8vo, 15s. net. ce 5 Fai } 
a 
LEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY | / 
and MAGNETISM. By Sitvanus P, THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY M, 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. BROCK. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DAVID HANNAY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; or, Life 
and Work in a Punjaub District. By ANNE C. WiLson, Author of 
‘Life of Savonarola,” ‘‘ Forty Scenes from English History,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: 


“Mr Hugh Callan has written a narrative of 


he gives glimpses of Eastern life such as can only 
penetrated to the remotest pa.is.”—Pad/ Mali Gazette. 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
PRONOUNCED. With Hints on Correct Articulation. A useful 
Dictionary for all who wish to Study the Best Speech of To-day. By 
W. RAMSAY-CRAWFORD. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


really intefesting travel, in which 
be con by one who has 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN. By F. W. 
Ouiver, M.A., D.Sc. With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustra- 
tions and 16 Plates in Colours. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts 
at 2s. 6d. each net, of which I. to X. are now ready. 

Also now ready, Half-Vols. I. and II., cloth, ras. 6d. each net ; and 
Whole Vol. I., cloth, 25s. net. . 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books. 
In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, rs. 4d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


SCOTT’S IVANHOE. 2 vols. 
MICHAEL SCOTT’S TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


Twenty-four Volumes of this Series have now been issued, a List of which 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTED, Old Bailey. 


Next week will be published an entirely 
New and greatly extended Edition 
of OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. With nearly 800 
Wood Engravings. Large fcap. 
4to, 872 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d.,; half- 
Persian, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 
12s. 6a. Prospectus, with Specimen 


Pages, post-free on application. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LimitTepD, OLD BAILEY. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
FEBRUARY No. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON. 


PLATES: 
A TENDER CHORD. MASTER BABY. 


JANUARY No.—THE BARLY WORK OF RAPHARL. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (rs. Henry Ady). 


HARD HIT. AN ENIGMA. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘' Mrs. Henry Ady's knowledge and initial 
insight are displayed with admirable effect.” ] 
Morning Post says ;—‘' Beautifully illustrated like all the issues of this 


excellent series.” 


ame SEELEY & Co., Ltd., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ready on Tuesday Next, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE DEAN OF SALISBURy 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, 
Dean of Salisbury. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol., demy 8yo, 16s, 


= \ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, we 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 952. FEBRUARY 1895. 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 

A CURIOUS LOTTERY. 

A CONGESTED DISTRICT. 

THE SCOUT’S BOY. 

THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER. 

HOME FROM THE HILL. By W. RosBertTson NICOLL, 

A FOREIGNER. Cuaps. X.-XIV. 

A HAKKA MAIDEN'S LOVE-DITTY. 

THE NAVAL WAR IN THE EAST. By W. Larrp CLowss, 
GENERAL BOULANGER: AN OBjECT-LESSON IN FRENCH Poumig 
A CHANGE OF TSARS. 


| 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND Lowpoy, 


FEBRUARY, 1895. ONE SHILLING. 


The Hew Review. —vew series 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
CONTENTS: 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON The Quandary of the Bishop 
KATHARINE TYNAN The Gardener 
DAVID HANNAY The Teaching of Naval History 
C. F. KEARY India : Impression 
MARCEL SCHWOB RLS 
“OUTIS” The Great Democratic Joke 
E. H. PEARCE Christ's Hospital 
JOHN O'NEILL The Last Conquest of China 

The New Cur 


H. B. DONKIN 
ALICE MEYNELL 
H. G. WELLS 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Christina Rosset 
The Time Machive 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


G. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of th 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Houseia 
London for ws on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; and 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


al 
I ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 5. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rey. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
. Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


The Li contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, im vane 
tion, Fifteen Vi 
en 


ton pt a year; Life Membership, according to age. —_ 
are allowed to Country and to Town Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Halfat 
Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. Ae 

c. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


IR F, LEIGHTON, P.R.A—A LARGE COPY: 
RIGHT ETCHING surface atin. by 16in.) of Sir F. Leighton's “ Hit” isgve 
away to every purchaser of “THE ART JOURNAL” for 1895. For particulars see Prospec 


or January and February numbers. Monthly, price 1s. 6d. Apply to your 
Bookstal!, or direct to the Publishers, ], S, VIRTUE & CO,, Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, 


Bookseller, 14 
London, 


1895. 
NOW READY. 

Thirty-Fifth Annual Publication. Price 5os., elegantly 

by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. IN 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED K 
DOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Britain and Ireland, by Epbwarp M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &¢; ' 
more than 12,009 distinguished Heads of Families im the united Kingdom, « 
Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage ~ 


> 
bound. Dedicated 


disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Ad 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 


ea 


g February, 1895- 


The Saturday Review. 


& BLAGKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
yowW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DALEFOLK. By Atice Rea. 3 vols. 
.B.W Author of 
HOLDEN. By SERGEANT, 


‘Author of ‘Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


. E. CLERC, 
A BOOTLESS By M. E. Le Cierc 


Author of “‘ Mistress Cope,” “A Rainbow at Night,” &c. 2 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
the Wrong. 
Won by Waiting. 
A Hardy Norseman. 
A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETT’S 
standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


— 
wo. 
the Golden Days. 


John Hali Gentleman. Christian's Mistake. 
A about A Life. 

men nah. 
A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. 
Nothing New. A Brave Lady. 
Mistress and Maid. Studies from Life. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. 


By the AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK” 
Nature and Human Nature. The Old Judge ; or, Life ina Colony. 
Wise Saws and Modern iIn- Traits of American Humour. 
stances. The Americans at Home. 


David Elginbrod. Alec Forbes. 
Robert Eiconer. | Sir Gibbie. 
By Mrs. 
Adam Grzme. ‘ose In June. 
Ph Junior. 
| and his 
of Irving. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


DOWNEY & Cos NEW NOVELS. 


The First Edition of ‘‘ The Co-respondent ”’ 
having been sold out, a Second Edition 
is in the press, and will be ready on Monday 


next, in 2 vols. Price 12s. 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. 


APPLETON. 
“ A roaring farce with hardly a suspicion of im 
full of humour and odd situations. . . . The plot so 
absolutely original." — The Standard. 


“One of the funniest stories of the year.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A DARK INTRUDER. By Ricnarv 


DOWLING. 2 vol:. 


“A clever, ingenious, and interesting story... . Every one who reads 
the book will enjoy it.”—Scotsman. 


THE WORST WOMAN IN LONDON, 
and Other Stories. By F. C. Puitips. 6s. 
“Mr. Philips is a past master in the art of turning out brief narratives 
with a bright idea in each of them."”—Gdode, 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. 


ALLEN. 3s. 6d. 


“The name of F. M. Allen would of itself be a sufficient 
the reader; but even this amusing author has never exce 


from end to end, 
as we know is 


tee for 
his present 


. Sketch for genuine uproarious fun." —Academy. 


THE MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern 
heosophy. 6s. 
*** The «ln deals with what may be called the witchcraft of 


to-day. It shows a good deal of grim imagination in its narrative of 
mystic adventures.” — The Realm. 


THE DEGRADATION OF GEOF- 
FREY ALWITH. By Moriey Roperts. 6s. [Next week. 


12 YorK STREET, CovENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
The Foundations of Belief: 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 


Theology. 
By the Right Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. (Fust published. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, late Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Mr, Froude has produced a masterly picture of Erasmus and his times. 
is difficult to cease quoting | , 
No competent critic will fail to recognise in these lectures a virililty of judgment a 
vigour of thought, and a skill of ae ee which are eminently worthy of one of 
the greatest of living writers of English, and of the chair which he adorns.”— Times. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 


from this fascinating volume when once we have bezun. 


during the Commonwealth, 1650-1660. Compiled from the Letters 
and illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. ith ro Portraits, &c, 8vo, 21s. 


** The third volume of ‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family’ is i ing in h 
way than that which made its predecessors so charming. But the interest is not 
diminished, the incidents are given with more fulness of detail, and we find 
greater variety of character ina work which combines the attracti racy narra- 
tive and intimate lence at once voluminous and luminous.”— World. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULick RALPH 
BuRKE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE DEFENCE OF PLEVNA, 
Written by One who Took Part in it. 
With Portrait of Osman Pasha, 8 col 
Maps in the text. 8vo, 18s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G. J. ROMANES. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the 


late GEORGE J. ROMANES, Author of ‘‘ Darwin and After Darwin,’ &c. 
Edited, with a Preface by CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHA- 


RACTER: Sermons, With an Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS 
PaGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. By F. MAx MULier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 Vols. 
Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
net. (Ready.)—Vol. Il, BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By 


RICHARD A. Proctor and A. COWPER RANYARD,. With 31 Plates 
and 472 Illustrations in the Text. New and Cheaper Edition, 4to, 21s 


BALLADS OF THE MARATHAS. 


Rendered into English Verse from 'the Marathi Originals by HARRY 
ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH, H.M. Indian Civil Service, President Bom- 
bay Anthropological Society. 8vo, 5s. 

“ These ballads are spirited and full of life.""— 7 imes. 


1877. 
By WILLIAM V. HERBERT. 
folding out Maps, and 3 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE FIRST CROSSING | THE RUINED CITIES 
OF GREENLAND. By OF MASHONALAND: being a 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN. With nu- Record of Excavation and Ex- 
merous Illustrations and a Map. ploration in — By J. THEO- 


GALLUS; _ or, Roman With 118 Tilustrations. New 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. Edition with New Preface. 
By Professor W. A. | WHERE THREE EM- 
itl otes an xcursuses I]- 
testeative of the Manners aad PIRES MEET: A Narrative of 


Recent Travel in Kashmir, Wes- 
Gustoms of the Romans. With | tern Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit, and 


the adjoining Countries. By E. 
CHARICLES ; or, Illustra- F, KnicHT. With a Map and 
tions of the Private Life of the Illustrations, 
Ancient Greeks. By Professor | MORE NEW ARABIAN 
W. A. BECKER. ith Notes 


B 
NIGHTS.—THE DyYNAMITER. 
and Excursuses. With Illustra- 
tions. 


By ROBERT STEVEN- 

SON and FANNY VAN DE GRIFT 
THE ENGLISH IN IRE- 
LAND IN THE EIGH- 


STEVENSON. 
ANGLING SKETCHES. 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ANDREW LANG. With 20 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3 Illustrations by W. G. BuRN 
vols. MuRDOCH, 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


9 February, 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO.’S__ 
LIST OF THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


TITLES and ASPECTS of the EUCHARIST. 


By the Rev. E. S. Ta.sor, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HOLY MATRIMONY : 


A TREATISE ON THE DIVINE LAWS OF MARRIAGE. 
By Oscar D, WATKINS, M.A., a Senior Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
Bengal Establishment, Demy 8vo, 25s. 
CONTENTS :—The Divine Institution of ‘The Three Characters | 
of Marriage as Fovnd in History—Marriage in the State of Innocence— 
The Fall and the Corruption of all Flesh—Marriage after the Fall and 
Outside Chrisiianity—Christian or Holy Matrimony—The Indissolubility 
of Christian Marriage : and Divorce—The Re-Marri of Converts and 
Mixed Marriages—Polygamy—The Marriage of Near Kin—Index. 


BISHOP GUEST AND ARTICLES TWENTY- 


EIGHT AND TWENTY-NINE. 


G. F, Hopcgs, Assistant-Curate of St. Paul’s, Hammersmith. 
ith a Preface by the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., Vicar of All Hallows’ 
Barking. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ALTAR BOOK. 


Containing the Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion, 
according to the Book of Common a together with additional 
matter translated from the English Mi: of the earlier part of the 
Sixteenth Century. Edited by a Committee of Priests. 


Royal 4to, £2 2s. net, in sheets only. 


THE HOURS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


MARY. 


Aaseeting to the Sarum Breviary, together with a Brief Commen 
from ‘‘ The Mirror of Our Lady.” Royal 32mo, 2s. ; or in Two Vole 
(the ‘“‘ Hours " and ‘‘ Mirror” separately), 2s. 6d. 


LOW SPIRITS, and other Sermons. 


By the late Rev. WILLIAM RICHMOND HutTron, M.A., Rector-Desig- 
nate of Lower Hardres, Canterbury, formerly Curate of St. Michael's, 
Helston, and of St. Stephen's, Kirkstall. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 
Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late AUBREY L. Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul's 
and Linculn, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. 

#4 late AUBREY L. Moore, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s- 


THE MESSAGE OF THE GOSPEL. 


Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, and Sermons preached 
chiefly before the University of Oxford. 


By the late AUBREY L. Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SOCIAL POLICY FOR THE CHURCH, 


AND OTHER PAPERS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


By the Rev. T. C. FRY, D.D., Head Master of Berkhamsted School. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ConTENTS.—A Social Policy for the Church—What can the C 
—Some Causes of Social Apathy—To Working Men—The Social 
of Divorce—The Ethics of Wills. . 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Post-free to Subscribers, Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance ; or 
Three Shillings a Number. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1895. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD AND SOCIAL WORK. The Rev. 
Canon H. S. HOLLAND, M.A.—CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
Henry W. Wo.trr.—GRADUATED TAXATION. J. G. Goparp. 
—THE AMERICAN SITUATION. J. CAsTeLL Hopxtns.—BOGUS 
BUILDING. A_ PRACTICAL BUILDER.—THE ‘‘QUARTERLY 
REVIEW” AND “THE NEW CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM,”—I. 
“‘THE NEW CASUISTRY.” The Rev. H. RASHNALL, M.A.—II. 
THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS AS SUCH. The Rev. T. C. Fry, 


Do? 


D.D.—IIl. EXCLUSIVE DEALING. The Rev. J, CARTER, M.A. 


SOCIALISM. 
By Lord Norton, Author of ‘‘ High and Low Church.” 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, rs. 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 
- Being a Discussion relating to Differences of Views within the Chunh 
of England as to matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice, 


By Lord Norton. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, as. 6d. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Notes and Questions intended to towards its i 
help tow teaching in Middle 


Forms of Public 
By E. C. WickHaM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. Crown 8vo  [Shortiy, 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching in Middle 
Forms of Public Schools. « 


By the Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. | 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ts. net. 


THE LONDON DIOCESE BOOK FOR 1895. 
Issued under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE CHURCH'S 


Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse arranged in the Order of the 
Church's Year, from Advent to All Saints’ Day. With a Preface by 
the Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, Surrey. 

[ Shortly, 


Small fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ial 


WHY WE ARE CHURCHMEN. 


SEVEN PLAIN REASONS. 


By A. L. O_pHAM, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, Rector of St. 
Leonard, Bridgnorth, and Rural Dean. With a Preface by Epcar 
C. S. Gipson, Principal of Wells Theological College, and E 
of the Cathedral. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE FOR USE IN 


— ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. With Introduction and 
otes. 


Edited by the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, ts. 6d. 


A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE OF THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. In the Words of the Four Gospels. With 
Introduction, Maps and Notes. 


Arranged by the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


QUORSUM ? The Cry of Human Suffering; 


a Poem. - x 


By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., Vicar of Masworth, formerly 
rinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 


AND OTHER POEMS. . 
By ANNIE MATHESON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FIRE UPON THE ALTAR. 


Sermons preached to Harrow Boys. Second Series, 1887 to 1890. 
' By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Head Master of Harrow 
School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Selected and Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GLAZzEBROOK, M.A. 
Head Master of Clifton College. 


Senior Course. In Two Vols. 2s. 6d. net each Vol. 
Notes to Vol. I. in preparation. Notes to Vol. II. rs. 6d. net. 


Junior Course. In Ore Vol. 2s. 6d. net. Or in Thre2 Parts, 
cloth limp, rs. net each. 


LONDON: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
at ne Sweet, ond by CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, No. 38 Southamptoa 
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Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 


ty of London.—Saturday, February 9, 1895. 
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